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MISS DAISY’S «‘aT HOME.’’ 
BY JENNIE LINDBALL. 


Daisy Ross, an heiress, 

‘and, if report was to be 
believed, the future Mrs. 
Roberts. 

‘‘Confound it,” he 
half muttered. “ Why 
couldn’t Paul wait until 
to-morrow to sprain his 
ankle? And what alist! 
Rheumatism! Pneumo- 
nia! Hem,hem! And 
here is one marked ‘ Par- 
ticular: Miss Reeves, 

=. No. 24 Amory Street, 

lung fever.’ What de- 

tailed descriptions and 

» symptoms! , Decidedly, 

Paul is interested in Miss 

Reeves’ lung fever, Well, 

I suppose I niust go, 
and give up Daisy.” 

Imevery heart, though 
the tender love that 
makes a life may not yet 
have come, there is ever 
one face, one voice, upon 

== which the fancy lingers as a brighter, a little 

SS === _4 sweeter, than other faces camever be. ‘To Charley 

ARLY one afternoon, young Doctor ’ Roberts this face and voice.were incarnated in 
1 Daisy Ross. ; 

As yet, perhaps, love had not come to either 

Dear CHARLEY; ; heart. But it is certain that the beautiful blonde 

Iam laid up with a sprained ankle, and must ; had accepted the attentions of the handsome 

turn over my patients to your tender mercies, J; young doctor willingly, and: had given him her 

enclose list, with names, addresses, courses of } sweetest smiles in return; for Daisy Ross had 

treatment, etc., etc., for your edification. been well taught as to the necessity of securing a 


erts received the following note : 


; 
: 

Doctor Charles Roberts was just twenty-five, handsome establishment for herself as the end of 
handsome and talented, and possessed of a mod- matrimony. She had money, ii is true, but she 
est income, independent of his practice. On the ; wanted the position that being the wife of a dis- 
day in question, he had gone his professional ; tinguished physician would give. 
rounds very early, and had returned home to} Miss Reeves was the last patient on the list. 


make a proper toilet for the “‘ At Home” of Miss Doctor Roberts was ushered into a darkened 
(121) 
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room, where poverty had set her ugly seal, yet 
where relics of better days lingered. Here he 
was welcomed by an elderly woman, evidently 
@ gentlewoman, in the true sense of the word. 
She bore traces of sorrow Om her sad face, 


and looked with pitiful anxiety for her visitor's 
directions. 

** She seems much worse since last night,’ she 
said, when the Doctor explained the accident 


which kept his friend at home. “The delirium 
continues, though she is so weak she can hardly 
speak.” i 

A few professional inquiries followed, and 
then the Doctor approached the bed. The face 
was exquisitely delicate in every outline and 
feature; but was now flushed with fever: the 
‘large violet eyes were unnaturally brilliant; the 
golden hair lay all unbound and disheveled. It 
seemed almost the face of a child, so innocent 
and fresh was its expression. The Doctor ac- 
knowledged to himself that it was the most beau- 
tiful he had ever seen. 

While he felt the rapid pulse at the delicate 
wrist, and bent low to listen to the murmurs of 
delirium , a knock at the door summoned /¢he 
mother away. It was impossible, in the deep 
stillness of the room, to avoid hearing the con- 
versation-between thenewcomer and Mrs. Reeves, 
especially as the door had been left partially open. 

«You have an answer to my note?’ Mrs. 
Reeves said, eagerly. 

‘*No, ma’am. Miss Ross was dressin’ for 
callers, and couldn’t be bothered,” 

“She sent me some money?’ inquired the 


lady. 
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“No, ma’am. You must wait, she said, till 
next month,” 
“ Did she read my note?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I seen 
her readin’ it, while the 
man was dressin’ her 

, hair, And I told her, 
' ma’am, how sick Miss 
| Nellie was. But she said 
I was impudent, and 
ordered me to leave the 


“Well,” replied the 
other, with a sigh, ‘you 
_ can do no more.” 
| “But ain’t I to go 
for the medicine and 
wine ?”’ 
|i “No,mylad. There, 
i} go. Never mind.” 
It was a whole trag- 
! edy to Charles Roberts. 
Was the mother seeking charity? Or did Daisy 
Ross—for evidently she was the person alluded 
to—owe money that she would not pay? Either 
way his idol was dimmed. Yet he felt, instinct- 
ively, that yee te not be accepte® here. 
+ lady, through all its sad- 
was proud ; and every tone 
of the low ¥ ee showed edueation and refine- 
ment, No,. , owed. money that she would 
not pay. Great heavens, and he was beginning 
to love her. § 5. 

At this. sseabiithe mother returned to the 
sick-chamber. 

‘« Mrs. Reeves,” said the young Doetor, “ your 
daughter needs a certain medicine; but it is one 
I should not like to trust to a druggist to pre- 
pare; at least from @ written prescription. I 
will go and get it, and return in an hour, and ad- 
minister it myself.” 

Whether she understood the delicate kindness 
or not, Mrs. Reeves’ grateful eyes sufficiently 
thanked him. He hurried away, and soon 
returned with the medicines and wines, cleverly 
disguised as a prescription. More than three 
héurs slipped away, while he watched his patient; 
but finally he was rewarded by seeing her fall 
into a quiet slumber. 

It was too late, when he reached home again, 
for the ‘“‘At Home”’; so he sat over his cheery 
grate: not dreaming, however, of Daisy, but of 
the pale sweet. face of Miss Reeves. 

His first call, next day, was at the house of 
his patient. The glad eyes of the mother told 
; him, at once, that the life-giving sleep hac been 
‘prolonged. It had been succeeded, too, by cons 
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sciousness, as Mrs. Reeves hastened to say. 
«“ Very weak and very ill my poor child is yet,” 


she said, ‘‘ but I begin to have hope now.”’ 
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ter contempt for the heiress, as the carrifige"bore 
her out of sight. With a new interest, he found 
his way, toward evening, to Nellie Reeves’ sick- 


Curious to say, Doctor Roberts wondered why } room; and when his eyes met hers, full of grati- 


this fact should lighten his heart, when but 
twenty-four hours before he had never even 
heard of Miss Reeves. He felt so gay, that, 
having no patients to visit for an hour or two, he 
indulged himself in a ride in the Park, a luxury 
to which he rarely treated himself. His thorough- 
bred horse, his handsome person, and the ease 
and grace with which 
he sat and held his 
spirited steed, attract- 
ed general attention ; 
and more than one fair 
beauty, rolling by in 
her stately equipage, 
turned to look at him, 
All at once, a stylish 
barouche, with a foot- 
man as well asa coach- 
man on the box, came 
dashing along. He 
recognized Miss Daisy 
on the back seat, and 
bowing low, would 
have trotied on; but 
she made a gesture, as 
if she wished to speak 
with him, He drew 
in his rein accordingly. 

‘““ You do not deserve 
to be recognized,’’ she 
said. ‘Why didn’t 
you come to my ‘At 
Home’? You should 
have followed your 
bouquet.” 

‘‘ T was only too sor- 
ry that I could not , 
come,” he replied. “But one of my friends 
sprained his ankle, and kindly turned all his 
patients over to me.”’ 

“ Doleful,” withashrug. ‘“ Sickness is a hor- 
tid bore. That reminds me, bye the bye, that I 
must hunt up a substitute for my dressmaker, 
who sends me word that she has lung fever, I 
dare say that it is only acold. But'in the mean- 
time, I must find someone élse. Shocking, ain’t 
it? Do come and see us soon.” And with a 
gay nod, she bade the coachman drive on. 

Tt was really a debt then, as he had suspected. 
Daisy owed the money, and had _heartlessly 
refused to pay it, though the girl was sick. All 
the glamor faded at once and forever from Doctor 
Roberts’ heart. He was even conscious of a bit- 


tude, he wondered how he had ever seen any 
beauty in Daisy Ross. 

Day by day, he grew more interested in his 
patient. At last, she was well enough to sit up; 
but the Doctor continued still to come to the’ 
house: no longer, as he took care to say, as 
a physician, however, but as a friend. With 
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every visit, too, his interest in Miss 
increased. 
Meantime, old Miss Roberts, his aunt, who 
was expected to leave him her fortune, had 
taken a great fancy to Daisy. It troubled 
him, now, to see how her heart was set on 
his marrying the heiress. Open opposition, 
he knew, would be useless. But why not try 
eraft? So, one evening, early ai spring, 
he said; ’ 
“‘ Auntie, do you cumbia: onee.. .. wishing a 
you could replace your old compassion, Miss f 
Linville?” Rape 
“Yes; but I never can. Besides, when ye | ‘« William Reeves’ child dressmaking?’ cried 
are married, Charley; your wife -will share-our ' > Auntie., ‘And his wife? Is she dead, too?” 
home, and I shall want nojcompenion then ”’ ; “No; but they are very poor. Do you knew 
“Very true. But in the meantime, auntie, I ; her.?”’ . 
have a patient who has been very ill with lung; ‘Know her? She was my dearest friend for 
fever, and whose support is her needle. She is ; years, until she married and went West. Then | 
not strong enough yet to follow her trade of Lost sight of her.. Where are they? I will call 
dressmaking ; and I was thinking if my auntie ; ; to-day—now. re 
could find a place for her, and make her useful, Then Charley told of his being sent to prescribe 
it would be a charity, and might prove a comfort for her, and of his subsequent visits. 
to her also.”’ ; She is very delicate yet,” he said, in con- 
*« Who is she, Charley ?” $ clusion, ‘‘and needs good food and freedom from 
“‘ Miss Nellie Reeves.” $ anxiety.” 
“Reeves? What Reeves?” ; She shall have both,” said his aunt, as she 
“Her father’s name was William; and I be- } rang the bell for her carriage. 
heve they were wealthy, at one time.” : A week later found Mra, Reeves and her 
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daughter removed to a pretty cottage, on the out- 
skirts of the town, and Nellie engaged as com- 
panion to her mother’s old friend. 

“I will send the carriage for you every day,” 
said Aunt Roberts to the young girl, who stood 
blushing with gratitude, ‘at least until: you get 
stronger. You shall spend an hour or two with 
me; at first, and bye and bye half the day; for we 
intend to have’ you as well and strong as'‘ever, 
long before summer.” 

Her. prophecy proved true. Day by day, 
Néllie recovered health, and grew’ more beautiful 
pogeaties: Thesalary which Miss Roberts paid 
lier’ niore’ ‘thant met all ‘her mother’s wants and 
her own; she was no longer harassed by care ; 
snd the money came in a way, tho, that’ did ‘not 
arouse her pride: ‘If, now and then, she sus- 
pected ‘that Doctér Roberts was at the’bottom of 
it'all;, she dismissed the idea, at ohice, as insane. 
“Don’t be #6 sill¥P Mellie Reeves,’’ she would 
say, “he thinks noiiiioné of a poor creature Tike 
Jou thin ‘an’ etperor’ Would ‘of “a ni.” 

+ Yet) sometimes, there was that in the Doctor's 
ook and manner which'ttinde her’ heart beat high’ 
with hope.‘ One’ day)"in particular, he’ called, 
towards evening. He titked her to. sing, and she 
sang “The Land!’ The’ Deal." When’ she ‘had 
fitiished, she turned ‘suddenly, and Doctor Rob- 
ets was sitting, his hand supporting his chin, | 
apparent] in reverie, Gut watching her in- 
tently ; an there was an expression in’ his eyes 
that, while it made her heart leap, confused ‘her: 
confused her so much that she turned’ hastily to 
the piano again, and began another song: 

The summer days eame on.’ ‘The roses Began 
to bloom. One bright afternoon in June, the 
Doctor ‘called: ut the’ cottage.’ ‘Mrs. Reeves met 
him in the little hall, and said that her daughter 
had come home an hour’ or two: ago, ‘but’ had 
since gone next door to ‘play with the children. 
The Doctor had made ‘the aequiiintance of these 
neighbors, and was quite-a favorite ‘with the 
little ones. ‘I will: join them,” he! said.. «I 
think I hear them laughing in the garden.” 

A pretty sight met his eye, as he operied the 
gate, next door. There was a swing depending’ 
ftom'a tree in the garden, and Nellie was swing- 
ing the little boy, almost as much a child, in her 
glee, as himself. The evening air was blowing the 
hair about her face, and the exercise had brought 
«bright blush to her cheek. She turned to the 
Doctor, with a smile of welcome, while the boy's 
sister, somewhat older than himself, ran to the 
newcomer, and hung on his arm. Néllie, thus 
blushing, looked absolutely irresistible. 

When the children had each ‘had another 


ewing, the Doctor himself propelling them, they 
. Vor. LXXXIII.—9. 





were dismissed, and Nellie put her littlé hand on 
his arm, to accompany him to her mother’s, 
“We must go the back way,” said Nellie, ‘for 
Dhave no hat off, a8 youlsee: Iran in this way, 
when the children called me.’ The Doctor was 
nothing loth. « “It is too beautiful out-of-doors 
to go in yet,” he said, when they entered the 
garden. ‘Suppose we sit here in ‘the summer- 
house.”’- A thoment more, and her hand was in 
his, and he was pouring forth the story of his 
lové, which he could no longer hold back. 

“DoT love you ?” Nellie said, at last, stealing 
her eyes up to his, as his arm encircled’ her. 
“T have’ loved you from ‘the first.” But Thever 
dared—” 

‘The rest of thé’ sentence was’ cut short by » 
kiss. 

The: very’ next’ day, “Mits Daisy Ross, “Deting 
about to prepite ad wiitdrobe for het summer 
campaign, bethought her of the fifty dollars she 
owed Miss ‘Nellie Reeves,” ‘She Tesdlved' to pay” 
it, and 86 pave'the Way for ani her’ order. But 
Miss Reéves was not at home. ' at 

“They have moved away, a‘ mile or 80 ‘olit of 
town,” her former’ lnnidtady told Miss Ross, who 
yore her bardudhe’ inf 0" amiable frame of 


“Bhe “had such exquisite taste, fitting me to 
perfection, ‘and’ worked’ for a mere nothing,” 
thought that ill-used young lady, as she drove in 
th€* direction ‘of Miss Roberts’. “I'll ask that 
old ‘thaid, bye the bye, who makes her dresses, 
thongli'I stippose they cost a small fortune.” 


Miss Roberts was at home, the servant in- . 
formed Daisy. That young lady, being a privi- - 


leged visitor, went at once to fhe sitting-rodm. 
At the door she paused, for in a low chair, at the 
feet of Miss Roberts, kat Nellie Reeves. 

“Oh! Miss Reeves,” said Daisy, “TI have 


been to your house, to see if you coulil make - 


some summer dresses, and to phy you the trifle I 
owe’ you.” 

“Miss Reeves,” said’ Miss Roberts, dryly, 
‘“has‘given up dressmaking for the present ;- but 
the trifle will ‘be quite convenient toward pro- 

lier ‘trousseau: © You will be the first to 
henr' Of tie ‘engagement; Daisy. For you may 
sily;'on my authority, that-we are to have a wed- ' 
ding in the’ fall, when Nellie ‘will become the 
wife of my nephew, Charley.” 


Very sweetly did Miss Ross make her con- 


gratulntory speech; for she was a woman of the 
world. But in her carriage, she shed more than 
one spiteful tear under the shadow of her veil, 
muttering : 

* So that was the reason, was it, that Charley | 
Roberts‘ staid away from my ‘Ar Hoxe’.”’ 


i 
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A NILE EPTSODE. 


BY MARGARET KEENE. 


_Mottie Ligwetirn’s twentieth birthday was 
staring her in the face. Mollie was a young 
woman who had the greatest faith in her own 
charms. _ She was not conceited; but she was 
pretty, fascinating, and clever enough to know 


“ 


own way, and always meant to, have it, if she 
could possibly get it. Thus far she had been one 
of those lucky people to whom the right thing 
happened at the right time; and this morning: 
there had come a letter from her, Aunt Mary, her 
mother’s sister, after whom, she was named. 
Molly had opened, it, rather, listlessly, but in a 
second her whole face changed; ber aunt and 
uncle, Mr, and Mrs, Blake, were going to spend 
the winter on the Nile; and the letter was to 
invite Mollie te go with them. 

It was late in the autumn, and there was no 
time to be Jost. So, within a week, they sailed 
from New York, and stopping in London only 
long enough ,to. complete their wardrobes, went 
as fast. as trains and boats, coyld, take, them to, 
Cairo, tj 

“This is absolutely the, first time I emits hed 
to breathe since I left home,’’ Mollie. said, 
laughingly, to her uncle, as they sat on. the 
piazza of Shepherd’s Hotel. 

Her uncle grumbled, in answer, that as ie 
him he would not be able to, breathe till heshad 
agreed with the rascally owners about a daha- 
beah. But Mollie hardly heard him; she, sat 
happily, watching the shifting, crowd in front. of 
the hotel: a mass of gay colors under a cloudless ; 
blue Egyptian sky. Dragomen, seeking whom 
they could devour, stood, in their rich red and 
yellow. costumes, grouped around the. steps; 
festive little donkeys, with their gold-trimmed 
saddle-cloths, and charms, dangling over, their 
noses to keep off the evil eye, clattered by; after, 
them came the donkey-boys, straight mtibineg 
their loose blue gowns fluttering... Suddenly, 
there was a shout. Down the street, like the 
wind, came a running footman, jhis, long white 
sleeves floating like, wings _ behind. him, his 
richly-embroidered vest shining,in the sun, A 
flash, and he is by, clearing the way, for a car- 
riage, drawn by -superb black horses. . ‘Arabi 
Pasha’s harem,” someone murmurs, and Mollie 
leaning eagerly. forward catches a glimpse of 





women, not closely enough veiled to hide their 
(126) : 


bold. black eyes. \|An amused smile passes from 
face to face as a camel ambles by, with a wretched 
Englishman on his back ; for it is. unmistakably 
the poor man’s first. camel-ride, and judging from 


‘his expression will as unmistakably be his last ; 
it, She was an only child, had always had. her,’ 


he is evidently suffering agonies, perhaps a little 
sea-sick, perhaps, sadly ee how. he. will 
ever get down, again.., Leow 

In front of Mollie,.on nthe, piazza, ‘piood two 
good-looking . young , Englishmen, The taller 
especially attracted Mollie's attention. .He had 
a very, good figure, a. browns mustache, a ritther 
decided mouth, honest and an unmis- 
takable look of high-1 But, what. first 
interested Mollie Wat his, voice and way of 
speaking :., his voice was us;, he spoke very 
low, but so, distinctly, 4RiRt.Mollie had the full 
benefit, of all he said, S@mejof his remarks on 
the, passers-by were vemyoamusing, ‘He is 
rather, clexer,”’ she though, ‘approvingly. 

Just, then; 9, fresh-looking ;young girl, accom- 
panied. by an elderly man, came up the. steps, 
and crossed the piazza. 

‘| By Jove, what.a pretty girl. ig llBimes the 
shorter of the two Englishmen. 

“Can't; agree, with you,’ answered the low 
lazy voice,...‘*Too horribly; American-looking. 
Give.me an English woman. _ American, ,men are 
all very well; but the women are atrocious ; bad 
style altogether ;/1 don’t know any, and J don’t 
want to, know any,’!., ft Sittil od 


‘Of all prejudiced, obgtinate—’? began the first 
speaker ; but that was all Mollie heard; for she 
arose in her wrath, and.with) her small headcar- 


ried well,back, sailed into,the hotel, In a letter 
home, that, night, she wrote: ‘I hhave met some 
very ‘agreeable, elderly Englishmen, but the 
young Englishmen seem ‘stupid and ignorant 
beyond, words.”.,. , 

Time passes very quickly at.Cairo, It.seemed 
te Mollie that, the days absolutely chased each 
other. She and her party did their duty thor 
oughly in seeing the old mosques, the dervishes, 
the bazaars; but there, was always sometling 
more to.be seen. The exeursion to the Pyramids 
they kept for the last. thing, before they left 
Cairo for the dahabeah.. It was a lovely drive 
through a lovely country; but as they drew 
nearer and nearer the Pyramids, Mollie had eyes 
for nothing but the huge piles of rock, standing 
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out sharply against the blue sky, At last they 
were at the base, and held their breath, as they 
looked up the dizzy heights. The chattering 
Arabs crowded around, offering to run up one 
side and down the other for one piastre: to take 
anyone to the top for anything he chose to give. 
_ “I think Mwill go up,” said Mollie. 

Don’t,” said her aunt, feebly. 

_ But Mollie was already seized by two of the 
rabs, who had understood her, and was whisked 
of, almost before she knew it. 
She was pulled and hauled up the huge blocks, 
which seemed to her to be endless, until.at last, 
breathless and laughing, she stood on the broad 
fat top. . Two or three people. were already 
there; but Mollie was so absorbed in the view as 
to hardly notice them. On one side of the Pyra- 
mids, the desert stretched as far as the eye could 
reach, the only signs of life being a few heavy- 
winged birds flying lazily across, the sunny blue 
tky. In the near fore-grounhd was the Sphinx, 
even more awful than when seen closer, and 
from the plain. 

Mollie stood there, drinking in the. delicious 
pure desert air, unconscious how lovely she 
| ed, “Her graceful figure balanced lightly, 
tither too. near the edge of the huge block on 

ich she stood, 

*% beg your pardon,” said a familiar voice, 
“but you ought not to stand so near the edge. 
Itis dangerous.” 
Mollie looked up, and met the rather admiring 
ice of the young man who spoke, and who, 
seeing her peril, had turned from his own elo- 
quent guide, and pushed past her stolid one, 
who was coolly resting himself. With a slight 
tool bow she moved way. She had recognized, 
in the spe:iker, the young Englishman who had 
expressed such a contempt for American women. 
From that moment, the top of the Pyramid lost all 
is charm for Mollie,-and she’ hastily. began the 
descent. e 

The young Englishman, though certainly an- 
noyed at her treatment, lighted a cigar, and sat 
dreamily looking over. the desert; for he was 
thinking, in spite of himself, of a pair of brown 
eyes—wonderfully expressive eyes, he thought. 

“Confound the girl! What does it matter?” 
he said, at last, giving himself an impatient 
thake. But he found himself returning to the 
subject again and again. ‘Why had she looked 
soindignant? Why had she given him that nasty 
little bow? By Jove, I will find some way of 
knowing lier,” he.said, finally, as he arose, and 
threw away his cigar. 

_Mollie, in the meanwhile, had reached the 
bottom of the Pyramid. 





‘“<Tt only took me a quarter of an hour to come 
down,” she cried, triumphantly, to her aunt, » 
who sat happily conversing, under the shadow of 
a huge umbrella, with an energetic-looking old 
lady, whom Mollie had often noticed at the hotel. 

‘**You must be tired, child,’’ said her aunt. - 
‘‘Come, sit down and rest, before we go to see 
the Sphinx—” 

‘What is your name?’’ asked the old lady of 
Mollie, rather abruptly. ‘‘I must begin already 
to call you by your first name; for we are going 
to see a great deal of each other. My dahabeah 
leaves Cairo to-morrow, at the same time yours 
does. My nephew goes up with me, He is 
thought extremely like me. You will like 
him—” 

“Tf he is like you, I am not at all sure that I 
shall,’ thought Mollie; but she discreetly said 
nothing: she only bowed, courteously. 

They talked together a, few minutes, then Mol- 
lie and her aunt went off to see the Sphinx, 
leaving the old lady waiting for her nephew. 

‘“T hope we shall see her very often on the 
Nile; she is so odd and amusing,’’ said Mollie to 
her aunt, as they plodded along through the 
burning sand; ‘ but then,’’ she added, “I dare 
say the nephew, of whom she talked so much, is 
as stupid as possible—” 

As they passed the Pyramid, after paying 
their homage to the grand ald Sphinx, the old 
lady was still there 

‘*Yes,”’ she said, when they asked her if she 
was not tired waiting. ‘My nephew, ought to ~ 
be here. I told. him to stay long enough for a 
cigar, and he has had time for ten, I think,” 
she said to Mollie, *“*he must have been on the 
top of the Pyramid when you were there?” 

‘«Possibly,’’ said Mollie, indifferently, as it 
flashed over her that the nephew and the young 
Englishman, with the contempt for American 
women, were one and the same 

“The iden,” she said to her sunt, as they 
drove home, ‘of that horrid nephew keeping his 
aunt waiting all that, time.’ For Mollie had 
quite made up her mind that it was going to be 
war to the knife between herself and the young 
Englishman, and that everything he did should 
be hateful in her eyes. 

That. night, Mollie’s aunt found out that the 
old lady was the Honorable Mrs. Sackville ; 
enormously wealthy ; and considered very eccen- 
tric. She was going up the Nile for her health, 
which was rather delicate, with her nephew, Sir 
Leslie. Fortescue, whom she seemed to almost 
worship. Ca 

The next day, Mr. and Mrs. Blake, and Mollie, 
took possession of their dahabeah, ‘‘ The Lotus 
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Flower,” They were to take advantage of the 
‘winds in going up, and to make their stoppages 
coming down; for then the huge wing-like sail 
in the front would be done away with, and the 
boat would float lazily with, the current, or be 
rowed by large oars, keeping time with the 
sweet sad songs of the crew. 

That afternoon, a breeze sprang up: they were 
off; and Mollie’s new life had begun—the life of 
a lotus-eater. A luxurious, happy, dreamy life. 
Mollie would lie for hours in her hammock, on 
deck, under the awning, an unread book in her 
hand, watching the changing scene. The daha- 
beahs, that passed, all looked like huge white- 
winged birds. The women and young girls 
came to the river's edge, filled up their, water- 
jugs, and then walked away, with the jugs 
balanced on their heads, and a gait that a prin- 
cess might envy. Sometimes, herds of uncouth 
buffaloes would plunge down to the river to 





day expected: dahabeahs were moored along 
each bank, with flags of every nation flying, the 
Star-Spangled Banner and the English flag being 
most largely represented. 

That night, Sir Leslie Fortescue made his 
appearance, introduced himself, and presented a 
card from his aunt, asking them to dine with her 
the next evening at eight. Much to Mollie's 
disgust, her aunt promptly accepted the invita- 
tion, and accepted for them all. The Englishman 
paid rather a long visit, and when he had gone, 
his praises were sung by Mr. and Mrs. Blake, in 
chorus. 

“Such charming manners, and so good- 
looking,” said Mollie’s aunt. 

“‘ Very well informed,” said her uncle, ‘ quite 
remarkably so, for so young a man.” 

‘(He knows absolutely nothing of America,” 
said Mollie, superciliously and indignantly. 

'“ But then, my dear, he can learn, and you 


drink, frightening the dignified little white ibis, } know he seemed very much interested in hearing 


that stood on one leg, looking gravely up and - 
down the river. 


the glorious sunset sky reflected in the river. 
The prayers of Reis Abrahim, the captain, 
were a source of great interest to Mollie; he 
prayed five or six times a day. He would first 
perform his ablutions, and spread his mantle on 


the deck ; then, holding in his hand a string of : 


beads, ninety-nine, each of which represented 
one of the beautiful names of Allah, would kneel 
towards Mecca, and, sometimes. prostrating him- 

, self, would pray with the greatest reverence, but 
with one eye on the boat all the time; and some- 
times the ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah 
would be interrupted by energetic shouts to some 
of the sailors. 

The dragoman’s devotions were a more serious 
affair; for being very stout, he found prostrating 
himself three or four times a day a rather uncom- 
fortable thing; it was always conscientiously 
done, however. A good Mussulman will keep 
clean, never drink any spirituous liquors, pray, 
fast, at times, do good to the poor, and accept the 
troubles that come without complaining, because 
it is the “will of Allah,” the dragoman told 
Mollie. 

In eighteen days they arrived at Luxor, the 
fashionable watering-place of the Nile, where 
Lady Duff-Gordon, whose memory is still wor- 
shiped by the natives, used to spend her winters. 
The little village looked very gay and bright; 
the different consuls’ fiags fluttered in the 
breeze; while in front of the English consul’s, 
Mustapha Aya, was a most remarkable decora- 
tion, triumphal arches, eto., in honor of the 
Prince of Wales’ sons, whose steamer was every 


And then the sunsets; with : 





about it,” Mrs. Blake remarked, expostulatingly. 

‘Very kind of him, indeed. We ought to be 
quite. overpowered by his condescension,” an- 
swered Mollie, viciously. 

Mrs. Blake looked anxiously at her niece. 
«What has happened to disturb Mollie’s usually 
sweet temper?’ she said to herself. «‘ Why 
should she take such a dislike to this young 
Englishman? Perhaps her dinner has disa- 
greed with her.” For little Mrs. Blake, after 
many years passed with a dyspeptic husband, 
had grown to associate any mental excitement, 
dislike, or prejudice, with the digestion. ‘ Well, 
she wonld have the dragoman speak to the cook 
to-morrow, and have him tell him that the 
cooking was too rich; then everything would be 
all right,” and saying this, mentally,, she re 
turned placidly to her “Art Needlework,” 
which was, after all, her greatest interest in 
life. 

Their dinner the nek day, on the “ Zarifa,” 
was only the first of a great many; for Mrs. 
Sackville took a great liking to Mr. Blake, whose 
strong prejudices amused her very much. As 
they were both people with decided yiews, and 
as they generally disagreed in these views, there 
were many arguments, in which both delighted 
—neither, strange to say, ever losing temper. 
Mrs. Blake would embroider contentedly, during 
these discussions, glad to see her husband 
amused; and so Mollie found herself thrown 
téte-d-téte on the young Englishman. At first, 
she tried to avoid him; but finally yielded to 
the charm, which, she was obliged to confess to 
herself, she found in his society, excusing her 
self by thinking slie would try to prove to him 
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as he seemed to think them. 

The two dahabeahs were always together; 
anchored at the same places; and went up the 
cataract one after the other. A most disagreeable 
performance they found the going up the cata- 
ract. The night before, a holy man came on 
board, to recite the Koran, and pray that all 
dangers of passage might be averted; and all 
night long, the monotonous chanting voice could 
be heard ‘above the roar of the cataract; while 
tarly in the morning, more holy men came, 
green flags were sent by a prophet, whose flags 
were very much relied upon, flocks of very dirty 
Arabs came over the rocks, and with much 
shouting and yelling, the dahubeah was pulled 
by ropés up the rapids. 

That night, Mrs. Sackville and Mr. Blake ‘had 
an animated ‘discussion. 

“Such superstition,” said the latter, “was 
pitiful; it must be done away with.” 
~ “Yes,” agreed the lady. “ And it would be 
fone away. The Arabs are bright people; new 
ideas are being brought to the East; in time 
these men will! learn to depend more upon them- 
selves, than on their green flags and their 
prophets.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Blake. ‘But the fault is 
partly in ourselves, in not forbidding such 
childish nonsense. If it ‘were not permitted, 
they would soon learn that they could do with- 
out it. When I come down thé cataract, I shall 
forbid anything of the kind on the dahabeah.” 

‘“ Ah, you Americans, you ‘go too fast,” laughed 
Mrs. Sackville.” “Were you to prevent all that 
kind of thing, the Arubs, fatalists that they are, 
would bé quite sure that the dahabeah was 
doomed, and _ no efforts of theirs could save 
_" 

“Yes, and they would see their mistake, when 
oe st aoe in safety,” said Mr. 

triumphi 

“Two or three’ weeks” pasted ‘very pNihalty 
above the ciititact. The eveniiig before they 
were "make the descent, fie dahibeahs were 
moored at Philce, the loveliest little island in the 
world. There was a full moon, and the travelers 
spent the evening on one of the porches of the 
old temple, Mollie and Sir Leslie a little apart 
from the others. ‘ Mollie sat’ with her /head 
thrown back, looking at the beautiful ruins and 
palms in the moonlight, and listening to the 
distant roar of the cataract and the soft wind 
through the palms. Sir Leslie sat looking at 
her, waiting for her to speak. 

““My dear Mr. Blake,’ they could hear Mrs. ; 


Sackville saying, in her most decided tones, ‘ 
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“that American girls were not so utterly dreadful 





‘believe me, you will run rather @ risk, if you 
forbid the prophet’s flags, the holy men, and all 
that kind of thing, on board your dahabeah to- 
morrow. You must remember that these Arabs 
are a most superstitious people; their ideas are 
great nonsense, no doubt; but after all, what 
harm does the nonsense do you ?”’ 

‘The principle of the thing, my dear madame, 
the principle of the thing. Such —y and ot 
stition should not be encouraged— 

Mollie turned towards the young Englishman, 
laughing. 

“What a good time they are having over 
there—” 

But she got no farther; something in his face 
stopped her. 

“Mollie,” he said, quietly, «do you care 
enough for me to be my wife ?”’ 

Mollie took a long breath. The suddenness 
startled her. Perhaps a coquettish desire to be 
asked again, perhaps a remnant of her old indig- 
nant feeling influenced her; and perhaps « 
desire to hide her own feelings. She laughed 
lightly, and ‘said : 

“Stay! Before I knew you, I heard you 
express your opinion of American women. They 
were quite contemptuous. I cannot but feel, 
now,”’ ‘ironically, “that you do one too much 
honor, in asking her to be your wife.’’ 

There was a minute’s pause. Then Sir Leslie 
said, coolly and indifferently, or so it seemed to 
Mollie: 

“T do not know to what unfortunate remark of 
mine you allude’; but as I understand you, it is 
unnecessary for us to discuss the subject fur- 
ther.” 

He rose, as he spoke, and moved away, and 
began talking with the others. 

The moonlight, the shimmering water, and the 
palms suddenly lost all their charm for Mollie. 

“Tt is cold and dismal here,’ she said to her 
aunt, with a little shiver. ‘Let us go back to 
the boat.’ ov 

And Mrs.'Blake, who was thinking longingly 
of her etbréidery, dearer to her soul than moon- 
light or argument, rose gladly. 

Mollie went to her own little room, to meditate 
on her troubles; xnd~to think what an idiot she 
had been. For she had held her life’s happiness 
in herjhand, @idjhad revklessly thrown it away. 
“He seemed to care very little, however,” she 
thought, vafter awhile, ‘‘he will never ask me 
again.” 

And Sir ‘Beblie} walking restles#ly up and 


down the deck of his dahpbeah, was saying to 


‘ himself: **She is hard to win, 
said of Aniérican women? 


What was it ! 
But, by Jove, or 
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Allah, as they would say here, she shall be my 
wife yet, if I have to follow her home.”’ 

The next morning, at five, the dahabeahs were 
to start; for the descent of the cataract must be 
made before the wind was up. Mrs. Sackville’s 
dahabeah was to go first. It went gayly off, 
Mollie, from the deck of their own boat, watching 
it with breathless interest. ‘The prophet’s green 
flags were fluttering ; the holy men were chanting 
the Koran; the cataract Arabs. were bending 
their museular, backs, with a will, to the oars. 
In a second, they were shooting down the foam- 
ing cataract, in front of which is a huge black 
rock. One breathless moment. The steersmen 
do their part; the dahabeah turns suddenly ; 
dashes by the dangerous rock; and, is safely 
landed. on the smooth water beyond. 

Then a shout of thanksgiving, to Allah rises 
from the excitable Arabs; the sheik of the cata- 
ract snatches the captain of the dahabeah’s fez 
and turban: for that.is one of his many perqui- 
sites for taking the boat safely down the cata- 
tact; there is a great and general uproar and 
rejoicing; and then all is hushed; for the second 
dahabeah has begun the descent, and each move- 
ment is watched with deepest interest. 

The whole aspect of this boat differed from 
that of the first... There were no flags, no holy 
men; the rowens. pulled,a listless feeble stroke ; 
the steersmen stood carelessly by the rudder; a 
deep gloom had settled on all, with the exception 
of Mr. Blake. The latter, pleased with what he 
considered his strength of mind, in having 
insisted on dispensing with what he called ‘all 
the Arab tomfooleries,’’ stood in rather a pom- 
pous attitude, smiling, in a patronizing, encoura- 
ging way, at the sulky men. 

The boat hesitated a second on the brink of the 
eataract, and then plunged in. What happened? 
They none of them ever knew exactly. There 
was a confused impression afterward, in Mollie’s 
mind, however,.of-a rush of water; of a crash ; 
of many shrieking voices, heard above the roar 
of the cntarset; of being dragged and pulled 
through water and over rocks, by sereaming 
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very wet, very frightened, and not at all hurt, 
The Arabs all swim like ducks; no one was 
hurt. But there was the dahabeah tightly wedged 
between the rocks, a large hole in her side, 
through which the water was pouring. 

Sir Lestie, looking pale and anxious, joined 
the group as soon as possible, and took them on 
board Mrs. Sackville’s dahabeah, where she 
insisted they must stay and finish their trip, 
instead of taking a steamer to Cairo, as Mr. 
Blake at first suggested. Their trunks were 
with. difficulty rescued, and they themselves 
were soon comfortably established in their new 
quarters,. Mrs. Sackville nobly refrained from 
saying “I told you so,’’ to Mr. Blake, who was 
now as crushed and subdued as possible, 

But after the excitement of the accident was 
over, Sir Leslie’s manner to Mollie, to her sur 
prise, became formal and stiff again. 

** Will the month, before we can reach Cairo, 
be speut like this?’ thought Mbollie, rather 
appalled by the prospect, and then she remem- 
bered his white anxious face, when he rushed up 
to see if she were at all hurt, after the accident. 
She took heart and waited. ‘‘ Perhaps, perhaps,” 
she said_to herself, and blushed. 

She did not wait in vain. What pretty woman 
ever does? One night, when half way back to 
Cairo, and when Mollie was beginning almost 
to despair again, Sir Leslie came and threw him- 
self down by her on the deck, as she sat 
pensively looking at the moonlight on the Nile. 

** Miss Llewellyn—Mollie,”’ he said, his voice 
full of emotion, *:I have, at last, recalled the 
words you complain of... Bhey were spoken on 
the hotel piazza the day I first.saw you. But is 
it altogether impossible for you to overlook them? 
No one will ever love you as I love you.” 

She turned frankly to him, Not for worlds 
would she trifle any longer, , , 

* Sir Leslie,’’ she said; but the little slim hand 
which she laid on his arm trembled, nevertheless, 
‘«L. have changed my mind. I don’t. mind the 
words, would like to marry, you.” 

And that is, the way Mollie became. Lady 


Arabs; of being finally landed on solid ground, } Forteseue. + , 





‘¢T SAW YOU ONCE AGAIN.’’ 


BY WILLIB BROWN. 


In dreams, last night, dear love, 
T saw you once again ; 
You whom I loved 80 well! 
My heart sings sad refrain, 
“Oh, why are dreams so vain?” 


Oh! cruel, cruel days: 
Oh! lot so sad, so drear ; 
That took from out my life 
The ote I loved so dear. 
Dreams, bring her vnce more here, 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Tup autumn and winter passed. Spring and 
the London season, were close at band. 

Florence Treherne had spent a few weeks; in 
Paris and Nice; ;the rest.of the time.in a,round of 
visits, which had been fairly like;a royal progress, 
minus the wearisome etiquette and ceremonials, 

It was, approaching. Easter. The beauty had 
been forced to.run.up to town for a few. days on 
business, and had, met..her husband for the first 





time in weeks, Indeed, she had seen very little 
of him for a long while; she had gone on the; 
Continent, under the chaperonage of her old } 
friend, the duchess; and tiice since her return, i 
Mr, Treherne had joined her for a) day at the} 


house where she was visiting. But,this was all. 


And now Florence’s brief stay in London was ; 
over, and she departed from the silent, dreary { 


house with a great sensation of relief, She, told : 
herself that the dullness and her business worries ! 
had made her nervous; and caught at any pre- : 
text, to account for the, depression, and vague 
dread which her husband’s weary suffering face 
had produced. . Afterall she had something of a 
heart left, Eyen her egotism could not wholly 
drowa.her gonscience. 

» She, was going downto Bolton Towers, in 
Blankshirc. .. The.express started at.an lour 
which rendered. it,impossible for Mr. Treherne to 
see her.off.. But the Colonel was at the station ; 
saw that she and her maid had ao carriage to 
themselves; and attended.to her, comfort with 

usual solicitude, 

“T shall be down by Monday,” he said. “I 
received an invitation from Lady Bolton this 
morning,”’. 

Mrs. Treherne smiled; but winced inwardly, } 
as she recalled the personal mortification which 
she had suffered, in, procuring the Colonel’s invi- 
tation, Lady Bolton was a woman so frank and 
outspoken, that, except for her exalted rank, she 
would have been deemed brutal; and she was 
one of the few people who did not like Colonel 
Stretton, at least one,of the few who were cour- 
ageous enough to ann e the fact.. She had 
not meant to invite him. But he hud asked 
Mrs. Treherne 'to. manage it.for him, and asked 
in such a way that Florence dared net disobey. 








Lady Bolton had granted her wish,' but witha . 
few sharp words, that stung like nettles. 

‘Oh, of course, my dear, if you insist,’’ she 
had said. ‘I must have. you, because I depend 
on you for a sensation. I:meyer give advice, se 
Pll not offer you any. But take care, child, that . 
you don’t burn your fingers with this Colonel." 

«On Monday,’’ repeated the Colonel,.as de 
bowed over her hand.; Then he added, in atone . 
too low for the, Abigail to hear, and with that 
peculiar smile which Florence -had. learnedwto 
dread: ‘‘ Be sure to enjoy yourself. | It: is! @uch 
a pleasure to me to think these last little worries 
are settled, so that you need have no cloud on 
your sky.”’ 

The train was off, and Florence Treherne shiv- 
ered, She bad. grown afraid. of this man. 
Whether, during tlie past weeks, there renlly 
had come an undefinable change in his manner, 
or whether it was only the humiliating obliga- 
tions, which »she owed to him, she could not 
decide. 

“Oh, that money bond—how it galled her. 
How bitterly, imher sane moments, she regretted 
her weakness in incurring it. .. She had not even 
the courage to count up the amount, which liad 
been increased: during this: sojourn in .town. 
Before she went abroad, her husbandhad ‘givea 
her as large a check as he could command, to 
settle \her: bills before leaving: She had neg- 
lected them, in order to) have plenty of ready 
cash while in Paris, One night, at Monaco, she 
was induced to ‘play; atdyshe lost to her ‘last 
sovereign. 

Stretton insisted upon aiding her, and she was 
forced to yield. It was not pleasant to remember 
the letters which. had passed»between them, 


i“ 


} though she did not believe him capable of be- 


traying her confidence; but\she knew that they 
placed her in his power. 

The train sped on, But Florence's brief sense 
of relief had been left behind. The hours were 
actual torture. Would the journey never end? 
Up came, too, the memories of her girlhood; the 
recollection of what her life might have been; 
had she proved honest. and true. JOnce, since 
that day at the fair, she had seen Jack Erles- 
court. It was when she sat at the 1" Chaat 
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in Monte Carlo, She had caught one look, 
which seemed fairly to freeze her with its scorn ; 
a low ceremonious salutation, in return to her 
recognition; but nothing; elses; and thensheswas 
gone. 

Oh, how she hated him. She.would like to be 

revenged on him. She said this to herself, again 
and again. Yet all the while, with strange. in- 
eonsistency, she longed to sob out to him her 
#hame and remorse. She had loved lint, oh, so 
dearly ; and she knew ‘it now, when it was ‘too 
date—too late even to.win ‘back his pity.. 
_ ‘Bhe drew her veil over her face, and -turned to 
a@leep. At length, she did fall into:a half doze. 
®uddenly she was. roused. by a rush and. whiz; 
‘heard a terrified shriek from her maid ; and was 
@onscious; of being thrown: violently out: of’ ‘her 
#eat. ‘Then followed a noise like thunder; a 
fall that seemed down ‘from endless heights’; 
then darkness; and:she knew nothing more. 

‘When’ Florence: Treherne’s senses came back, 
athe face which met hers, as she opened her eyes, 
made her, for an instant, fancy that she was 
asleep and dreaming. It was the face of Jack 
Erlescourt..: But all its hardness and scorn were 
gone. Never in the days when‘he had believed 


in her truth, had he Qooked at her: more gently, 
euly;now it was with » trouble.and anxiety for 


which she could not accowms. ss * 

‘Jack, Jack,’’ she pa sn sryiehg to ren 
but feeling dizzy and faint. «I know T em 
dreaming. Speak, Jacks’? yscou ! 

“It is all neal; Mrs:.‘Rrebbunle. There has } 
i phan iat We trust»that. you "a 
hurt?” ' 

Oh, that cold voiee, and the icy calm, whieh, 
as. he spoke, settled over the countenanee. Ble 
came back to reality, sat up, looked about, saw 
that she was in a station waiting-room, and that 
several people were near-~ameng them a physi- 

' gian, with whom she: was)slightly acquainted. 

«J remember now,” she said, “ there was an 
accident.” 

“Drink this, and lie still for a little,’ she 
heard the doctor say, gently. 

She took the stimulant, as he directed, lay 
back on the hard cushions, and when she looked 
ground again, Jack Erleseourt was gone. 

After a time, the dizziness ‘and faintness 
passed. She could sit up and inquire about the 

‘ disaster. She learned that the train had rolled 
down an embankment, and that several persons 
had met with serious injuries. An engine had 
«been telegraphed for, but would not arrive for a 





-eonple of hours. Her maid? Oh, she had 
escaped with a seratched arm; but as she had 
indulged in hysterics, the doetor had banished 


her; she was better now, however, and night 
enter. 

“You were on 04 way to Bolton Towers, 
your woman jtold«me,” the ‘physician observed, 
trying for any conversation that might distract 
his. patient from her recent peril; for he sup- 
posed her to be thinking of that. But he was 
mistaken. She was wondering if Jack Erles- 
court had gone without bidding her farewell. 

“TI beg your pardon ?” rdvdbeba she, coming 
‘to"herself. ‘Qh; I know now what you ‘said. 
Yes—Bolton Towers.’ But’ I shall ‘arrive very 
late—” 

‘*¥You would, if you’ waited for our train,” 
interposed the doctor; “but°*Mr. Erlescourt has 
gone to proeureé some sort of conveyance for you. 
There's a little village nearhere. You will only 
have. a drive of about ‘tet ‘miles! You’ ll’ still 
reach the Towers in time: for dinner.’ 

“Who brought me out of the carriage?” she 
asked, abruptly. 

“Mr. Erlescourt.'‘He° ‘end I were seated, 
together. He ‘had seen you before the train 
started.. He had ‘a good deal of difficulty, too; 
for another’ carriage had been thrown partly over 
yours. The fact is, you escaped by ® miracle.” 

They were interrupted by the sound of wheels. 
Then’ Briescourt ' entered, and addressed the 
doctor. 

* Is'Mrs. Treherne better?” ‘he said. 

“Quite myself again,”” that may answered, 
smiling up ‘at him: 

« \Hecdid net fag 40 thieedithe -burt-expressed 
Vis satistnction in a few meaduted words. 

Florence felt angry, and yet Penidy to weep. 

“Tsee you have found’ a’ comfortable enough 
little trap?’ said‘ the doctor, glancing ‘out of the 
window. ' ‘“Oh, and there’s a spring‘cart ; so all 
three of you, and'the tugenge also, ‘can be accom- 
modated.’” 

“Were you on ‘your way'to Bolton Towers?’ 
Mrs. Treherne said, in surprise, addressing 
Erlescourt:’ 

« Yes,” he said, laeonienlly. 

‘Erlescourt had been a week at Bolton,” the 
doctor éxplained. “He only ran up to town on 
business.” 

In a few moments, everything was ready to 
start. The doctor helped Mrs. Treherne into the 
eatriage, with cordial parting words; but Jack 
Erlescourt said, curtly, to her: 

“You would like. your maid with you. I'll 
ride on ‘the cart, ‘and take care of our luggage.” 

Florence flushed up. But the doctor said, 
interfering : 

“You'll do no such thing, Erlescourt. If 
Mrs. Treherne should happen to have a return 
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sof faintness,’ that fine Freneh: woman “yonder, 
who ‘has just come out of hysterics, would be ‘of 
no use whatever.” So Brlescourt seated himself 
‘beside Florence, without further ¢ominent: 
/ You sent thé télégriims ?” the doctor asked. 
‘Erlescourt notlded, und Florence said, quickly : 
“TT forgot—I ought” 
» One ‘sent! to 'your hematie oe to'“Lady 
Belton,” interrupted the doctor...“ Erleséoutt 
forgets nothing,’ Of coursé,-the news of your 
odanger will fly like wikdfite. So he remembered 
to put Mr. ‘Trehetne:oat of ill Anxiety.” 
“Very kind?” ‘sid ! a ‘#nd ‘then the 
owehicle drove off. 
~ Erlescourt asked if abe were eomfortable, 
‘offered ‘some *Peitiark about! the beauty df! tlie 
gathering sunset) ‘and ‘she replied’; then there 
‘was silonee botween them for awhile. © 
| The oppression of ‘spirits, the wagué dirend' of 
‘goming troubles, which’ had disttirbed Mrs. Tre- 
berne during ver journey, had putfier in a’state 
of mind wliieh greatly’ heightened the nervoiis 
‘thock of her reeeht perils Thien, too; sittiig 
tide by side with’ her fortier lover brouglit ‘up 
0 many meniories of the’ past, that she woul, 
with her impulsive natite, in’ wn A ‘ease ‘have 
been deeply novedy’ ; 
She glance lat Bélescourt’s hilf-rverted face, 
whose habitual expression seemed one of riélin- 
choly sternnéss, "Ste "tHed to recall ‘the unger 
which his conduét@t the*tir had aroused ;'tried 
to pity herself ns the Victim of fare ; ‘felt’ tht ‘ile 
was growin ‘Absdlifely’ hy 

that if she did not 
inevitably laugh 

“T have ‘not ‘ 
quickly. 

He looked tows: 


You yet ie said, 
t ‘erg ert f 


, with cold surprise. 

You reilly have nothing to thank me for,”’ He 
replied. | Any Stranger would liave renderéd the 
Ittle assistance hins bee itt my power to offer.” 
') His words angere@her. " But tliey hurt cruelly, 
too. She would Have Kept’ silence after this, if 
the could. But to contro! herself, just re was 
beyond her power. 

“ Why didn’t you add any other stranger ?”’ slie 
cried. “That was ‘what you ‘wanted ‘to ‘say. 
You needn’t deny’ it.” 

“Any other stranger,” he repeated, in a tone 
as unconcerned as if uttering some commonplice 
in regard to the weather. 

Between her indignation at his atdacity, the 
terrible wound to her pride, and the bitter, bitter 
pang at her*heart, Florencé Treherne was dumb. 
Her first impulsé was’ to request him to get out 
of the carriage; her second never to speak to 
him again. 
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» Then Yose'a wild longing'to conquer his obdu- 
‘racy, to régain her dominion over him; and 
mingled! with this, ‘suggestion of her vanity, a 
desiréto crave his forgiveness, and persuade 
him that she wasimo¥e'td be pitied than blamed. 
'« Oh, Jack, Jacl’ she débbed.  “ Won't you 
be friends? “D did helieve it was in your 
charadverte be so habe #Fou were almost rude 
to me’ that’ day at the:fair ;oahd now—now you 
hurt ‘me so. ‘eruelly:: ‘How can bnalitigegs can 
you?” 
To Jack Erlescourt, the whole business seemed 
‘a very ‘poor ‘bit°df ‘acting.’ But he had so'long 
Fago passed the stage where: this woman ‘had 
power to move him.’ Even had he believed 
her appeal’ dictated ‘by sincere repentance,’ it 
could have produceit te-feeling, except to rendér 
‘him glad, | for : the‘ honor’ df their: common 
‘huthanity, that-she'was capable of such regréts. 
“Why don’t you speak ?’” she: criedpaimpa- 
tiently.. «If you are so bard and sternsd¢h, I 
didw’t) dream yous could be—that you! can’t 
nee to ‘sdyzaav’’ 
(“Ef you'think you have arly deed of fotgive- 
, ness, on” tiyeparty T frecly grant at,%olieodn- 
swered. 1 1 AA tag a 
He spoke slowly, and with difficulty ; for ‘he 
felt angry’ that ‘she couldosapposé he could be 
cnjcled by her‘arts, arid’ lad teerestrain himself, 
lest die'@hould betray thisifeeling. But Mrs. 
» Preherne misconstrued itioeHier old power ovér 
himwas still active, she!saidi€o herself, struggle 
as he might against its spell joe 
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pve Alu’ thanks; a thousatid’ thanks’? she ex- 


'* Oh, Jack—T didn’t mean to call you 
Ohit, bute edines so natural—I must learn to 
any Mi Erlesedtirt. Some’ day, I suppose, it will 
have#6 be’ my Tord’;”’ she added, with another 
Hysterical Inugh. 
ie ne had small reason to love 
the Pom WHO he would inherit n title wd 
‘fortes, THIS Opeth Teference fo the Earl’s demise 
him ; and he regarded it is a proof of 
‘coarseness atid hatdness of Mrs. Tre- 
herne’s nature? "But here hé wronged Florence. 
She hatbegun th Gonversition from sheer ner- 
vous @xcitement, tid wad “how so-agitated that 
she hardly realizé@@What Mie sid. 
“Ff we are ec ul about what T have 


done,” he said, + “it must be frankly, 
ne Gait on’ ‘my’ fhitist not lay claim to 
g®nerosity which’ t deserve. It is easy for 


me to forgive, becatisé my heart—”’ 

She started, and shrank from him. But he 
did not notice that. Me paused abruptly, 
because, with the avowal close to his lips, he 
could not bring liimself to disclose, even par- 
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tially, his precious secret to her ears, It was too 
sacred for that. a* 

Meantime, she nen te misconceived he: 
She began : glen 

** No—no—you must not—I—” * 

‘So far she got, thena s@b choked her. But 
between her indistinet utéérance and his own 
excitement, Erlesgoart did not even catch those 
‘broken words. ' He heard the sob, however, It 
exasperated him to such an extent, that further 
endurance became impossible; for he —_ i 
all acting. nGot 

» You are not fit to talk; you wil be ill’? 
exclaimed. And before she could reply, he 
ordered the coachman to stop; had sprung out 
of the carriage; had called to the driver of the 

~hoggage-cart to make haste; and as the vehicle 
o@ame up, he said. to. the maid: ‘I will change 
‘Plages with you.’ Your mistress is ill. Have 
“you snielling-salts or something ?” vs 
| he Frenéh woman was so pleased to exchange 
her uncomfortable seat’ for seft cushions, that she 
waxed amiable at onée,ahounted bifiskly-imto the 
-eatriage,;and laid Mrs. Treherse’sithead ‘on -her 
-shoulder, with voluble expressions wf sym pathy. 
At a sigw from Erlescourt, the coachman: drove 
rapidly on. Wha | 

Florence Trek@rne wept a little ‘behind her 
veil, gratitied, and yet frightened; at the jsuccess 
_of her effort to subdue her old lover; fort> her, 


vhis unfinished speech’ had been a; comfeésiin }: 


quite unmistakable. -But pleasant as itywagito 


be convinced thateven Jack could not resist! her |. 


sway, it troubled her greatly that he should 

gone so fur, She kept her conscience at 

fact that no man, however plainky.he might shew 
his infatuation, had ever ventured: to ‘put it into 
words. Even Jack must not do that. » But her 
tact would be able to prevent such, disagter ».amd 
it was very sweet. to feel t { 
vengeance for his former slightey: he 
should be her good friend. Thesinfwenee-ofithe 
old dream should remain. just strong enough to 
keep any other woman from coming men 
them ; but no more—oh, no,more, 

Jack Erlescourt, avsiatinenanitiom's: in 
the luggage-cart, and lighted a cigar, with an 
immense sense of relief,;muttering, under his 
breath: «‘ Confounded. ” Then he. dis- 
missed her from his let his fangies 
wander away towards d aims to which 
it would have seemed ation to mingle a 
thought of Florence Treherne. 


CHAPTER V. 
Ir was past seven o’clock when the carriage 


reached Bolton Towers. Hostess and guests had | 


already , gone to their rooms, to prepare for din- 
ner; but Lady Bolton hastened immediately to 
the chamber, to Mrs. Treherne. 

* So glad.to,see you, my dear,” cried her 
ladyship,.. warmly: **And) you’re not hurt? 
vt} Then I congratulate you: on the accident. — You 
may be sure the danger to your valuable life has 





already heen. telegraphed tothe four quarters of 
Christendom. .. Nothing luckier, could have hap- 
, to, you. ;And, upom my word, you are 
ier,than.ever. You are dreadfully pale, to 
be sure; but it’s ‘/beeoming,, by way of chang. 
} Did. tell you how glad I was to see you? Oh, 
that’s all right, then. It’s odd) but I believe l'un 
fond of you. . I. don't approve efiyou, you ktow, 
but I like, you.” |;Then’ shé;¢liattered on, in her 
customary heedless fashion, scarcely giving Flor- 
ence time tefanswer; pressed .hendewn. into, an 
arm-oliniz, -kipsed: her again, them pinched) her 
ear, and geeiug that she really leoked tired and 
shaken, added; ‘‘ You, shall -have your dinner 
quietly up here; dress at your leisure, jand joi 
us in the drawing-room, ; Bat,;first; you mist 
have some strong tea-—-eh,| here, comes a maid 
with it. There, drink that, andrest alittle. I'll 
stop in on my way down,’ «yi: 

She was back in about twenty minutes, look- 
ing like an amiable flamingo, in ber red satin 
gown, euyz9 | 

“« Hagthe tea done yon good?’’ she asked. 
“Oh yes. I feel:like:amew creature. But! 
couldn’t get dressed in time for dinner,” 
of Ney, it tgymendy, to serve now. I’m late 

’ve a large party. I 
here else.’’ 


1: I 2?’ Mrs, Treherne 


ayppeeny kong 
inquired, languidly. 

** Pretty nearly, I 
rescued you? Hem! 
hy young American, girl here,a@vhom. you don't 


So Jack Erleseourt 
' the way, there’s a 


‘know. Erl is; greatly taken with her. We 
all think she resembles yom, It’s not her face; 
but her figure is. so exagtly like yours, that, 
with her back turned, one would swear it was 
you. And there’s no doubt that Jack is sweet on 
her.. He knew her in New, York, it seems. You 
jilted him, agesago. Oh,I know all about it. I 
always know everything. So now you’!l have to 
stand back, and see him take his revenge, by 
adoring another woman before your cyes.”’ 

Mrs. Treherne smiled, as.she asked : 

“And what is the name of this fortunate 
trans-Atlantic girl?” 

«Constance Denby. She’s rather an heiress, 
too; but means to be a sculptor,’ She has, how- 
ever, lots of talent, and an idea that a woman 
ought to do something besides flutter and fijrt.” 
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_ “Oh, a specimen of the strong-minded Amer- 
jean female,”’ cried Mrs. erieeee with a little 
scornful laugh. 

“I must go—good-by,” said ae ladyship, not 
heeding the remark; and after she had disap- 
peared, Florence lay.down on a sofa to rest, and 
fell into a reverie... To her it was plain enough 
what hid caused Jack Erlescourt’s attraction for 
the’ young republican. It was the resemblance 
to her, Florence, of course. ** Rather imperti- 
nent in the youthful Yankee, certainly;”’ said 
Florence.» * But she’ll be punished by seeing 
her ambitious dream vanish into thin air.” 
.''Then Mrs. Treherne dozed; and after awhile 
woke up, arose, and.'begam to dress. She de- 
gided to accentuate her pallor, by a green robe 
ofa marvelous tint. She would wear no decora- 
tions, only some rare,old Jace! Her hair should 
be arranged simply. Aiglahee:in the mirror 
showed her that, aie Oley was malty an in- 
spiration. foilw oi st 

I ani. really: looking my loveliest,” she said 
jherself, as.she prepared to: go downstairs. 

' There was no one visible in the great hall 

when she déscended. : Noticing! a stand of beau- 

tiful foreign plants, she walked up to examine 

them. . They stood so thatan sich, which divided 


the corridor; hid her from the view of any per- 
son coming out of the drawing-rooms. 


» Steps sounded, om theother side ; then voices. 
Florence was abeut to move forward, when she 
heard words that fairly chained lier to the spot. 

“These three days of absence have seemed a 
positive/age.’ I never was so rejoiced'in my life 
as to get back. ‘I think you might’ ‘be good- 
tatured enough tosay you are a little glad to see 
me, and that you pity me for eR, had to go 
away. ” 

It was Jack Erléscourt’s voice that had spoken. 

‘juit,Sknoe you went for your own pleasure, I 
®eally do not perceive an opening for any offer 
of sympathy,’’ returned a lady’s voice, in low, 
sweet, but laughing tones. 

‘You kaow [ went, on. business which could 
not be deferred.;, You: are downright. cruel to- 
night, Miss: Denby,”’ ¢ried Erleseourt, laughing, 


too, though his voice was earnest, in spite of 


that. 
* Ah, you were obliged to go?’ I'd forgotten. 
Well, you had your,reward: the glory of being 
of assistance to the famous beauty, and the 
pleasure of her society during the sagt after- 
wards,” 
“I should have been very siaachoss and 
both,”’ ke exclaimed, impatiently. 
- “Oh, oh!”’ with an,jneredulous laugh. 
80 anxious to see her. 





“Tam > 


What wouldn’t I give to ; sculptor.” 


have the privilege of copying her bust in mar- 
ble.” 

** You've not said you are'a little bit glad to 
see me-—ddes that mean you are not?” 

“Tl consider the matter, and tell you—at 
present there is no time to.give the weighty bus- 
iness. due reflection Lady Bolton said I must 
show you the Japanese plant] that blossomed 
yesterday. ‘By the way, it is hideous, but you 
are to swear to:its perfection. |) Everything Jepa- 
nese, you know, just now is the rage. So come 
to the conservatory.” 

The footsteps passed ‘on. \. Once more a low 
peal of musical laughter struck Florence Tré- 
herne's#ear like a:knife. ‘Then Jack Erleseourt’s 
voice, earnest, impatient. Ah, how well she 
recognized that tone: how it ‘brought the dead 
past back. 

He had. deceived her, then. He ‘had been 
playing @ part, when le spoke in the carriage, 
in that agitated fashion, and had sprung out, as 
if afterwards afraid! to trast: himself by her side. 
Oh, she would be: revenged.. He should care for 
her:yet.. He should find:himself more abjectly 
her slave; than in the old: days. 4+ And then— 
then,’ she said, clenching her little hands, «‘ he 
shall suffeér:as: his insolence deserves.” 

A dewp minutes later, and she was in the 

drawing-room, °as composed as ever, the ladies 
gathering about her, apparently as eager in their 
admiration as;were the menj:who presently has- 
tened in from the-table, oa they were due, in 
honor of her arrival: 
» But while: holding this) sort of court, whose 
homage was such balm to her wounded vanity, 
she was not too much engrossed to’ sce, after a 
little, that Erlescourt had entered, and was con- 
versing with Lady Bolton. 'Thenshe caught sight 
of a white-robed figure, so like her own that she 
knew it) musb'be the. American ;’ and in her pas- 
sion. it seemed an additional outrage to Florence, 
that sheshould’ be obliged to confess the resem- 
blance, 

Afterawhile, Miss Denby turned, and Mrs. 
Treherne could see her face. It-was not bean- 
tiful, perhaps, but it was exceedingly attractive, 
from its expression of mingled sweetness’ and 
strength. Even in her’ anger, Mrs. Trelierne 
admitted that the eyes were magkificent. She 
meant to be perfectly fair, both to the girl and to 
the man. But*heridea*of fairness included con- 
dign punishment. 

“How I envy you,” she'was saying, presently, 
to Constance Denby, who had just been intro- 
duced. “They tell me you have positive genius. 
Ican imagine nothing so delightful as being a 
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“ NorsI, if-one could be happy enough to be » 
allowed to model the perfect beauty, that atte 
enly sees oned im a lifetinie,’ | returned! Miss 
Denby, gxzing:at Florence in sincere delight—the 
rapt artistic delight with ene lave 
studied a Greek statue. 

“ Let's. be foolish and pena whispered 
Florence, with her ‘most irresistible smile. “I 
worship genius as much as you do beauty, espe- 
cially when so gracefully enshrined as yours. 
Will you try to like me?” 

** Yes,” said Constance; but not able to feel 
that she could ever put by her prejudice against 
“the ‘professional ’” sufficiently to get ibeyond 
enthusiastic admiration of her loveliness. 


? oa 


CHAPTER VI. ist 

Frve days had elapsed since Mrs. Teehorne’s ; 
arrival ; {but in spite of the gayety and the aduala- 
tion she received, they had not been satisfactory : 
days. She had managed, as a-society woman : 
can, to usurp a gréat deal of Erleseourt’s atten 
tion, in spite of his. efforts to eseape her. he ; 
had contrived to make it appear to lookers-on ; 
that he sought ber; not she him. She had fras- ° 





) They were close to @ rustic arbor, and Florence 
sat down on a/bench while he talked. He fright- 


tened her, by telling her what he knew of her 


husband’s business difficulties. 

*“ Qne would think, from “your tone, you were 
iglad,” ‘she’ exclaimed, looking full at him. 

«+ And: you ‘can gay that to me-—to me—after 
all chat—” 

He broke off, cheney but ‘a glance of re- 
proach finished the. sentende, and Florence felt 
convicted. |. 

“+E beg your pardon,” she said, stretching out 


‘her hand. 


He seizéd it, and pressed it passionately to his 
lips; for self-centred as ‘he was, he apparently 
lost his head. | Im ‘rapid: words, ‘he poured out 
confessions, which, in a caliner moment, he would 
not have venttired on, aso yet.: ‘But-once having 
committed himself, he went:on. ‘He believed 
that, even if angry, ‘his: artful recalling of the 
‘difficult position in which she was’ placed 


towards him by her pecuniary straits would 


frighten her too sorely for her wae to find 
‘atterance, 
He was mistaken, \ Terrified adh ~ <oirhtl wis, 


Wi 


trated his attempts to hold téte-d-tétes with Con- her indignation and insulted pride overcame wll 
stance Denby, and she had done it soadreitly that thought of worldly prudence. She treated him 
it escaped, even the girl’s feminine: quidkness. to an outburst which roused his temper; and in 
But she 'was not content; for sho saw that Jack return, he used threats that she could not mis- 
‘Erlescourt did not succumb to her spelis; and so ; understand. Then; as suddenly, he changed his 
she grew angrier'than ever. Yet her vanity per- ‘tone; was penitent, submissive; cursed himself 
suaded her that at bottom he still cared for her, ; for yielding to his temporary insamity ; but vowed 
and that his moodiness arose from this cause. chat it should never happen again. :/ 
But sometimes she doubted it; and then she; |‘ Forget it,” he cried. «‘ Reméember that I am 
almost hated him: yet felt that she would give | your friend, your brother. You know that no 
her soul to get the old days back. »/) }man cam be méar you, without your ruling his 
Meantime, she had other things té antoy her. } very soul; but you shall never see me lose my 
Letters from her husband warned ler of his } self-control again,” 
added anxieties. The Colonel wréte, too; aid: She forgave him. She dared not do otherwise. 
smooth as his epistle was, it héld a tone: that 3 He kissed her hands, over and over, and riut- 


filled her anew with undefined dread of him, and 
@ mad longing to be free from. His» power. 
Altogether, she was far from happy. . 

Thursday dawned, and brought Colonel Stret- 
ton: polished, gallant, and inscrutable as ¢yef. 
Still, Florence felt, more and more, that in- 
definable change toward herself, which gave her } 
the sensation as if she were some helpless insect, 
entangled in a web, that was gradually gathering 
closer and closer about her, . This feeling ren- 
dered her irritable and capricious: 





tering some incoherent words about being bettér 
alone for a time, went hastily out of a‘door that 
opened towards the shrubberies. As'he disap- 
peared, Florence looked up, and saw ‘Constance 
Denby approaching by the path whieh led from 
the lawn. The girl must have seen the Colonel; 
for she averted her ‘fate;and was passing on; 
but Florence had the presence of mind to call 
her, and after hesitating, Miss Denby stopped. 
«What a lucky thing you do not belong to the 
commonplace gossip-loving tribe, my dear Miss 


But before the second day. of the Colonel's } Detiby,” Floretice exelaimed: “Oh, I wish even 
visit ended, Florence found reason for even ‘the most sensible men would not be ridiculous. 
graver fears. It.wab ai bright warm aftersi¢on, {TF bave beed «diendfully’ orcs all\'daiy, and tun- 
and the Colonel. had followed her to the shrub-} luckily for my dear old friend, the Colonel, be 
beries, and had asked her frankly the reason of ‘ met me, and 1 gave him 9 terrible scolding, with- 
her conduct. out rhyme or reason—”* 
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“Tirat is the Colonel’s affair, not; mine,’’ inter- 
rupted Miss Denby. 
“And when.I had abused him enough,” pur. 


sued Florence, not, heeding the hint, «he was 60 | 


grateful to me, for pardoning his unknown delin- 
quencies, that he must needs do stage hero, and 
kiss my hand—” 

She paused to laugh, and Miss Denby said, 
coldly : 


“« No explanation was necessary, Mrs. Treherne. } 


Tam no gossip. I am only sorry I saw, you,’ 
“Dear me, one would think I had committed 
some terrible crime,”’ eried Florence, laughing 
still, though, growing angry. 

Miss Denby did not speak, 


,{tAre, you,,so dreadfully, shocked?’’, Florence } 


asked, ,‘' I dgn’t, know what you'll do on the 
Continent: these foreigners, kiss one’s hand on 
every possible ocgagion,”” 

"I shall be late for my walk, if I. don’t hurry,” 
was all Constance said. 

“T insist on. your answering me,’’ cried Flor- 
ence, springing up, s0 enraged that she hardly 
knew. what she was doing; for her jealousy of 
the girl was now at white heat. 

_ Constance Denby, on: her side, was in ne gen- 
fle mood, She, had just heard, from Lady 
Bolton, the whole, story of ,Erlescourt’s, former 
loye for the beauty: and, had been warned that 
the vain, woman seemed trying, to regain, her 
power, and was. likely, to.sueceed. 

“ What, de you wish me toanswer?’ Constance 
inquired, haughtily, 

_ “* My, question,” retorted, Mrs. Treherne, with 
& look and tone which dared her to reply, 


2 





“Were you shocked ?” ' 
“Yes, I was,” Constance Denby replied, in an 
igy voice, 
“Only this,”’ said Florence, now completely 
beside herself with passion. ‘* Colonel Stretton 
is a good honest friend, He does not persecute 
me hy attempts at love-making, as my poor Jack 
Erlescourt does. I wish, to goodness you, could 
really engage his fancy and attention, Those 
dreadful gossips say, you haye tried very hard: 


it would be a great relief to me.” 
Constance Denby made no. answer to this inso- 


lent brutality; but left the arbor without a} 
word. Her lock of maidenly scorn, -however, } 
was worse to bear than the harshest words could ' 
have been. Yet the blow had‘struck home. 

“A very effective scene,” Colonel Stretton 
Whispered to himself, peeping from behind a 
thicket of laurestine; and he laughed quietly, 
4s he watched Mrs. Trelierne’s free and gestures, 
when solitude allowed her to give unrestrained 
vent to her rage. 





Presently she rose and walked quickly towards 
the house. Then the Colonel re-entered the 
arbor. and sat down to meditate. Some’ twenty 
minutes later, he heard the sound of voices; 
looked out, and saw Constance Denby and Erles- 
court close by. . The girl was hurrying on, as if 
to, escape, from her companion; for Mrs. Tre- 
herne’s words. still rang in her ears. The young 
man was following, eager and persistent. 

‘* Migs; Denby—Constance,’’ he was saying. 

“Only listen to me—I beg—”’ 
3% Sin,” she interrupted, glancing back over her 
shoulder, with a look of scorn, ‘there is a point 
where compliments become insults. You have 
‘reached, it.”’ 

‘* You, call the avowal ofan honest heart—" 

‘«T call such language as yours insulting,” she 
broke in. ‘‘ English, married ladies may deem 
it fitting, homage. Reserve, it for their ears, if 
you, please.” 

She was gone, and after standing for 2 moment, 
staring after, her, dazed, utterly unable to account 
for her, changed. manner, and showing it ina 
trouble that shook him from head to foot, Erles- 
court mechanically turned into the arbor, only 
to find himself face to face with Stretton. 

‘« My. dear fellow, I’m.awfully sorry I heard,’’ 
cried the Colonel, speaking with real sincerity ; 
for even he gould do ~ good turn. ‘ But since I 
did hear, let. me give youa word of comfort, I’m 
a good) deal oldes than, you, and) as it is nota 
personal. matter, I see more. plainly. That 
charming American has, been told the old gossip 
about you and the, beauty; in fact, the Treherne 
has, hoasted to her a little: that is all; and you 
can soon set. it all right.’’ 

Erlescourt. was divided between two feelings. 


‘Have you anything more to say?’ } Should he insult the man for his interference, or 


feel grateful for this explanation of Constance’s 
conduct? 

«‘Now don’t be furious with me for. what, is 
not. my. fault,’ cried the Colonel, with blaff 
frankness, as he noticed,all; this; ‘* but just act 
on my advice, like.a sensible fellow.” 

“JI will,” said Jack, drawing a deep breath. 
He held out his hand, which the Colonel shook 
warmly, and then Erlescourt disappeared. 

“Good,” soliloquized Stretton. ‘In his rage, 
he’s sure to tell the fair Florence what he thinks ; 
so he will be out of the way. 

The twilight had gathered, as the Colonel 
retraced his steps towards the house. Almost 
the whole party of guests had gone off on some 
expedition, and had not returned. The drawing- 
rooms themselves were not yet lighted. 

Stretton saw Erlescourt pacing up and down 
the colonnade. He went in-doors, and as he 
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passed down the corridor, perceived Constance{ The Colonel waited for a little, then followed 
Denby standing at the entrance to the conserva- } her softly through the gloom. _He was so near, 
tory. Even in his haste, he took such Close heed | when sle pushed back the heavy draperies 
to her appearance, that he noticed’ her sombre } which’ hung before the open doors, that he could 
black garb was only relieved by a bunch of white { look the length of the shadowy library. 
flowers she had pluced iw her hair. . ' He could see, as Constance Denby did, Jack 
The Colonel hurried up the stairs; tapped at) Erlescourt enter from the colonnade, and move 
the door of Mrs. Treherne’s sitting-room ; and at!f qutekly. towards the oriel window, in which the 
her summons, entered softly. ;, dark-robed figure of Florence sat gazing out into 
Before she could demand what the intrusion the twilight, the figure that Earlescourt mistook 
meant, he said, quickly: for Constance. 
“You want your reyenge. You shall have it}, ‘1 have found you,” Erlescourt exclaimed. 
—only follow me.”’ «I must 'speak—I love you—I love you. I will 
«* What do youmean ?” she asked. . go away, if you bid me; ne I must speak first 
He broke off a stem of snowy blossoms from Sh cannot endure this—I— 
a flowering plant, and ei them in her hair,}, The words died on his lips, and he stood 
saying: rooted to the spot; for the figure had turned; 
“Your dress looks black’ in. this light. Go ;,and he recognized Florence Trehernie. Before he 
into the library; seat yourself in the oriel win-} could speak, or Constance, who had also seen 
dow, and look out into the garden. Don’t turn} this, could eseape from’ the room, Colonel Stret- 
your head, when you hear a step.” 4 ,ton’s voice called : 
“What do you mean?” she repeated. Oh, Miss. Denby, ‘here is Lady Bolton.” 
“Can't you whderstand ?” “he said, in a whis-;/ .Jack Erlescourt looked back, and saw Con- 
per. ‘Revenge on her and on him.” stance. The girl gave him one glance of with- 
He drew her swiftly down the stairs. So',ering scorn, and disappeared, swift and still asa 
ewiftly, that, at first, she could not think: could} shadow. In another instant, Lady Bolton 
only feel that vengeance Was in her reach, and ; entered, with several of the guests in her train. 
that she meant to claim it.’ A servant followed with lights. 
A few seconds lates, Stretton joined Erles- “Oh, Mr. Erlescourt,”’ cried her ladyship. 
court on the colonnade. , ““T have. sad news—a telegram has come to me 
“Wait for five minutes,” aid the’ Colonel. ;.for you. Your uncle is‘ at the point of death. 
“Then go to the library. I saw Miss Denby I am not inhospitable, you know, but there's 
walking that way. She will be alone.” ‘not. a moment to lose; and s0.I have ordered a 
He ‘hurried off, entered the conservatory, and ; horse saddled. You will just have time to catch 
started bnok, with affected surprise, exclaiming: ; the train. T°} send‘on your luggage.” 
‘‘Why, Miss Denby, you startled me.” “) There was no time for words. Erlescourt had 
‘TI am just going upstairs to dress,” she said, ; only a vague recollection of hurried adieus from 
snatching at any pretext to escape the society of} his friends; of hearing someone say the horse 
this man, so antipathetic to her, and who now, } was ready; and of catching a glimpse of Con- 
in her present mood, was more obnoxious and} stance Denby on the stairs, as he rushed through 
even hateful than ever. the door. But before anything like the power 
“TI believe Lady Bolton was asking for you,” ; of connected thought came back to him, he was 
he said. . “I think she*went into the library.” } seated ih the train, and whirling rapidly onward 
“I will go to her,’’: Constance replied, an through the night. 
hastened past him. i [T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE DAWN. 


BY SARAH GBRALDINE STORK. 
‘Wurn, in the Fast, the golden light As if it owned a mystic balm, 
Of morning rises clear, . To sdothethe troubled breast. 
After a dark and stormy night hornet. ol 
Of anguish or of fear. Faint picture of the King who waite 
To save the storm-tossed soul, 
Then brings the dawn a holy calm, And once withiu the long-barred gates, 
A sense of peace and rest, He makes it ever whole! 





OUR JONESVILLE FOLKS. 


No. I.—EBEN LANDERS AND HIS CIDER-MILL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “*JOSTAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” 


We have had a, spell o’ uncommon cold { there is lots of cider made here. Eben Lan- 
weather here; cold enough ter freeze up a warm- ; ders runs a big cider-mill, an’ makes hundveds 
jn’-pan ora Injun, . An’ the snow/drifted to that } 0’ barrels \every: year; an’ all the folks ‘round 
tent that you could walk about. anywheres, ; here, Christians an’ world’s people; except a very 
right over the fences. Why, man) could take | few, all keep it by ’em the year ’round. Eben 
astraight bee-line from the meetin’-house door, ; Landers owns a big orchard, an’ it looks beautiful 


w’ walk right straight home over line fences, 


an’ gates, an’ pickets, an’) hen-roosts, an’. et- 
tery, an’ so-forth; an’ walk right inter’ his 
chamber-winder an’ go ter bed—if' so be that 
the drifts would hold him up. 1 am one’that 
sorns exaggerations and lies; which, though 
some are called white, I never laid eyes on one 
that wuzn’t black as a coal. 

But to resoom an’ continue on. The winter 
has ben dretful. Made it ’most impossible te get 
‘round at all; but truly, it must bea hard road 
that wickedness an’ crime can’t stalk through ; 
wm’ burnin’ shames, They have ben here; They 
gtoat. They always ean. 

‘There is a sight said about intemperance an’ 
liquor-sellin’, here in Jonesville.’ They lecture 
shout it lots, an’ preach witherin’ sermons on it. 
An’ the leadin’ men git together, an’ whittle 
shingles, an’ talk by the hour what a disgrace an’ 
burnin’ shame it is ter sell liquor. . Why, I s’pose 
loads of shingles have ben whittled up in their ar- 
guments. But I have sed to Josiah time an’ agin, 
that there wuz somethin’ here, right in this com- 
munity, that they didn’t say nothin’ about—that 
there hadn’t ben ‘a single shingle whittled up a- 


mguin’ over—that did more hurt than liquor. : 


An’ he’d ask me what it was?- An’ I'd say: 

“Hard cider.” 

An’ he’d kinder “‘Pshaw’’)it off; as men will 
when you attack ’em in a tender place—(lie loves 
hard cider), An’.I’d argue further with him, an’ 
he'd «« Pshaw ” me off agin; an’ I'd say ter him: 

*You will have ter ‘ Pshaw’ harder than: you 








when it is all bloomed out fullo’ posys; or when it 
is bendin’ down full o’ apples, in summer and fall. 

An’ I have looked at them apple-trees, an’ 
meditated lots an’dots ; why I dare persume ter 
say 1 have had over forty emotions a minnit— 
large’ powerful emotions, too. Why, I have 
thought that if them sweet pink-an’‘white apple 
posys of his'n, last spring, (jist as innocent an’ 
pure they were,'as the sniiles'of a baby,) yet if 
them posys had lad ey¢s and could look forward 
and see what was ter be—could see just what 
a wicked use would be put ter the apples they 
was the forerunners an’ first courses of—why‘ 
if they knew it, I believe they would have 
thought it.was their duty ter crumple their bright 
leaves right together an’ fall right off the tree, 
an’ die, before their sweet life had been given ter 
nourish seeds of death, an’ despair, an’ everlast- 
in’ ruination. 

And them apples of Eben Landers’es—do you 
s’pose if them apples could have looked forward 
an’ seen the awful things that take place right 
here in Jonesville—if they could see all the 
agony, an’ lifelong regret; an’ remorse they was’ 
goin’ ter be the innocent cause of—do you s’ pose 
they could have hung up there so serene an’ 
happy, gatherin’ all the sunshine an’ sweetness 
of the golden summer daygy hangin’ there rosy- 
faced, swingin’ back ai ibet on the gay south 
wind, an’ lookin’ down inthe happy young faces 
that soon they was goin’ ter be the ruin of. 
Why if them apples had known what they was 
goin’ ter be the means of doin’, they would have 


have ever ‘Pshaw’d’ yet, Josiah Allen, before } shuddered ter that extent that they would have 


you Pshaw’ that belief out of my head.’’ 
\Lhave pqndered the subject a sight. I’ have 
kep’ my eyes open, an’ see what it has dene 


3 shuddered themselves right off o’ their stems, an’ 


withered up on the ground. 
But they wuzn’t to blame; not a mite. It wuz 


right. here in this community; an’ I can tell} Eben Landers. He wuz the man ter blame, 

you, watchin’ the subject as close as I have } though it don’t become me, nor any other mortal 

watched it, an’ seein’ what I have seen, I haye } woman, ter goto work an’ condemnhim. ‘Judge 

had powerful emotions, an’ sights of ’em. not, lest ye be judged.’” And yet— 

‘You see, this is a great apple country, I had spoke ter Eben on the — wg an’ 
(1389 
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agin; talked ter him jest as good as I knew 
how ; tried ter touch his feelin’s; talked pitiful- 
like an’ solemn; an’ then agin, skareful. Yes, 


I have talked perfectly, beautiful ter him, an’) 


very powerful. An’ glad am I that my con- 
science is clear, an’ my dress-skirts clean. . As I 
said, he makes an’ sells barrels an’ barrels o’ 
cider every year, an’ if report speaks true; he is 
his own best customer. Of that I’m pretty sure, 
too, as I'll tell you directly. 

He is a big man, and his face is as red as a 
Spitzenberg apple, kinder bloated out an’ full; 
my’ his eyes bein’ black, with a sort of a. red 
rim ’round 'em, an’ his ‘hair an’ whiskers bein’ 
a.sort of a light-buff; he would be called by some 
handsome an’ dressy-looking. An’ his face does 
look kinder stvikin’ an’ | picturesque, 1 admit ; 
se many bright colorsall together. But I have 
said: there wuz somethin’ back of it, an’ felt 
solemn when the subject wuz brung up. 

He pertends ter-be dretfu) religious; talks. in 
meetin’ a sight. Why, they do say that he')) get 
a. Jot o’ men that-are more than half drunk: on. 
his. cider a-luggin’ an’‘a-liftin’ his: cider~barrels 
inter his suller, an’ he'll stand with his hands 
in his pockets an’ exhort’ em, most all the while 
they are a-luggin’ an’ a-lifting them: kags. 

' I have said time an’ agin that if I wuziin his 
place. I would give up one 0’ the ‘two enter- 
prises. I would either giye up exhortin’ sinners 
ter turn from their evil ways, or I would give up 
sellin’ ’em the stuff ter make’em bad, an’ drive 
*em inter the ways o’ wickedness. I would give 
up preachin’ about the heathen, an’ a profane 
generation, or I would stop makin’ heathen an’ 
profane sinners. 

Why, two glasses o’' Eben Landers’ es cider will 
make a feller swear like a pirate, an’ prance 
*round an’ act. Why, I'don’t believe there has 
ben a fight in Jonesville for the past five years, 
but: what Eben Landers’es cider has had a/hand 
in it, Little boys an’ young lads who would be 
afraid ter drink liquor, think they: can. drink 
cider with impunity@an’ by the quart. An’ 
they'll get drunk ‘as‘Tittle: fools: An’ so after 
graduatin’ in the cider school, they are ready ter 
be advanced inter the higher departments 0’ 
brandy and whiskey. 

Bben gets all worked up im protracted meetin’ 
every winter, an’ goes ’round exhortin’ the 
neighbors. An’ it wuz)the ‘very. last pro- 
tracted meetin’ we had; he come bere one day 
exhortin’, an’ I see, the very minute I sot eyes 
on him, that he had too much cider down him. 
But. I passed the eompliments with him, an’ sot 
him out a chair, an’ kep’ on-with my work. I 
wuz. knittin’ a pair o’ stripéd: mittens for my 


2 





bev’ rij.” 


Josiah. An’ he sez to me, and I see as he seg 
it, that settin’ by the hot fire had made him 
worse. His voice wuz husky an’ thick as I ever 
see.a voice in my life, an’, I have seen considera. 
ble thick ones. Sez he, in that sort of a drunk 
tone ; 

“T have come ter labor with y.ou in the cause 
o religion: an’) before we go any further, I'l] 
take a glass o’ cider, if you please.” 

An’ he: bowed two or three times, as polite an’ 
foolish bows as I ever laid eyes on, an’ repented 
agin : ** I'll take:a drink, if you please.” 

“Not here; you won't,” sez I; firmly. “You 
have took: too: much for your good now, Eben 
Landers.”’ 


No, I'take cider'for my blood: I: have: had 


the consumption in‘ it for a number'o’ years, an’ 
An’ Yl take a drink of it, if 


—an’ rheumatiz. 
you please,”’ , 

Not in:this house, you won’t. Why you are 
drunk as a fvol: now, Eben Landers. That is 
what ails you. An’ I' should think you would 
be afraid of a judgment‘a-follerin’ on’after you, 
for makin’ ‘and’ sellin’ stuff that puts anybody in 
the condition you are in, this very minute.” 
An’ I brang up his little. William: Henry, or Tip, 


‘as they all him, an’°talked)beauti‘ul about him, 
‘an’ very powerful. 


About the example he wns 
a-settin’ him, his only son, on’ the awful harm 
he wuz a-doin’ to the -young-an’ risin’ generation. 

* Yes, liquor’s bad—awful! But cider's good. 
Cider’s good’ pious bev’rij; it’s ecnlled 0. 
Crish’n folks use it—Crish’n folks make it—and 
sell: it—it’s a good pious: bev'rij—Crish’a 
He said this, half drivellin’. 

« Christian bev’ rige,’’'sez I, in tones cold ass 
icicle, with witherin’ contempt. ‘‘)’d call any- 
thing a Christian bev’rige that makes a fool of 4 
man, or a wild: beast; aecordin’ to liow much he 
takes--I’d call it a pious drink.” 

Wal, it is pious; it is called so, Nothin’ 
wicked about: it.  Aim't apples: pious—easy 
entreated? Ain’t apples long-suffrin’? Ain't 
they peaceable? An’) I’! take a glass, if you 
please.’ 

I wouldn’tanswer him, I wuz that indignant; 
an’ I dropped four stitches in less thaw a minute, 
I wuz that agitated, an’ by tlie side-o’ myself; an’ 
he kep’ on; a-praisin’. up cider : 

‘‘ Whiskey's mean—wicked ; but cider’s differ 
ent. Why, my cider-mill'is as pious‘a one as! 
ever see. My cidermill is pencenble—ensy 
entreated—long-suffrin’—an’ I’! take a drink. 
Gimme a drink,” sez he; growin’ kinder cross. 
‘“Gimme @ drink.” 

“T won't give you a drink—” 

““What, not a drink o’ cider?’’ sez he, goin’ 
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right over an’ over agin with his talk, not 
knowin’ enough to sense what he wuz sayin’. 
“‘Ciler’s innercent; innercent as a babe—a little 
ee babe; it’s called so.’’. 

“Good land,” sez I. ‘‘Do you s’pose I care 
what a thing is called?” sez I. ‘I ‘have séen 
cider, that three glasses of it would fix a man 
out so he couldn’t tell how many children he 
had, or brothers an’ sisters, no more’n he could 
count the stars on the zodiact, an’ couldn’t walk 
straight and upright no more than he could 
bump his old head agin the moon. When a man 
is dead, what difference does it make ter him 
whether he died from a shot-gun, or billerous 
colic, or wuz skairt ter death? An’ when a man 
is made a fool of, what difference does it make 
ter him whether it wuz done by one spoonful, or 
adozen, ora quart? By whisky or cider? The 
important thing ter him is, that he is a fool.”’ 

You see, I spoke right out, I was so mad; and 
he a professor, too. 

“ Yes,’’ sez he, with as drunken an’ foolish a 
smile as I ever see smole, ‘‘ an’ I'll take a drink, 
if you please.” 

But I kep’ right on a-eppisodin’ ter myself, 
entirely unbeknown to me. An’ sez I: ‘Qh, 
how blindered folks are in this matter—good 


Christian folks, too, some of ’em. An’ how 
Satan must laugh in his sleeves, (if he wears 
sleeves,) when he gets good Christian folks ter 
tackle his job o’ ruinin’ souls, an’ let him set 


down an’ rest aspell. Why, it must tickle him 
most ter death. An’ when anyone plants the 
first seeds o’ drunkenness in a person, no matter 





how good-naturedly it is done, no matter = 
good the ones are who do it, they are workin’ 
for Satan for nothin’, an’ boardin’ themselves 
entirgly unbeknown tér them ; that is, the good 
ones are; some know well what they are a-doin’, 
an’ do it'for selfishness an’ love o’ gain.”’ 

But he didn’t mind my words a bit ; 
sez, sez he: 

“Will you gimme a drink?” His tone wuz 
cross an’ sufly as a cross bear, An’ I jest 
started for the back stoop, an’ hollered. for 
Josiah. Josiah wuzn't there; bat I thought I'd 
make him think he wuz, an’ as I come back 
through the back-hall, I jest ketched hold o’ my 
umberella. That started him. An’ he went 
kinder sideways ter the door, got hold o’ the 
knob, and sez he: 

““T cometer labor with you, ’n I don’t want ter 
leave you goin’ the broad road ter destruction ; 
but I will,” sez he, with a simple sort of a smile, 
an’ as foolish a wink as I ever'see wunk, ‘I will, 
if you'll give me a drink o’ cider,” an’ he hollered 
out real loud an’ savage: ‘‘ Gimme a drink.” 

An’ I wuz skairt, not knowin’ what he might 
take it into his head to do, bein’ a perfect fool 
an’ aloony. So I sort o’ #dvanced towards him, 
an’ said ‘‘ Sho!”’ loud an’ skeeyful like, an’ shook 
my umberella at him. 

With that he started off, an’ glad enough I wuz 
ter see him go. But that wuz not the end of it; 
for since that, an awful thing has happened here 
ter Jonesville, an’ all along o’ Eben Landers’ 
cider-mill. But I will tell you, Mr. Editor, about 
this some other time. 


but he 
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THE RAILWAY ENGINEER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tue warrior's fame is often.sung, 
And his brave deeds reckoned bigh ; 
But the man who stands in the engine-box, 
And sweeps with his watchful eye 
The iron track, as it stretches out 
Over hill and foaming stream, 
Has a lion heart and powerfal hand, 
For he is the king of steam; 
And it needs a master will to drive 
And guide his flying team. 


Steam, the aemon which rules the world, 
And crashes under its tread 

The beetling cliffs, the deep ravines,’ 
The mountain's hoary head— 

Steam, which wakes, with fiendish shrieks, 
The dreamer ont of his sleep, 

And tosses back to the echoing sky 
Its mutterings, hoarse and deep— 

But the engineer this mad wild force 

Obedient shall keep. 
Vou. LXXXIII.—10. 








Through the busy day and silent night, 
He stands the lever beside; 

His eye ‘ne'er tires, his Jimbs ne'er fail, 
In all the breathless ride; 

His pride is his engine: he loves it well, 
And it yields to his command, 

And bears the train to ‘its destined. port, 
With a speed which is simply grand ; 

And the engineer holds all our lives 
In the hollow of his hand. 


One error of his—we shudder te think 
Of what might happen to-day, 

If he slept at his post, or his watchful eye 
For a moment were turned away. 

Does he think of this? Does his heart beat quick, 

"As he deés'the “ danger” light? 

Does he calmly choose to die with his charge, 
Because he deems it right? 

Down with his engine, crashing through space, 
Crashing down through the night. 





THE SNAKE-CHARMER. 


BY ELEANOR PUTNAM. 


a. 

In the little sun-parched square, before a Cal- 
cutta hotel, a languid entertainment was in prog- 
ress. It was high noon. Thesun was blazing in 
the heavens. Hot, blistering emptiness prevailed 
in street and square. It was the hour when none 
but natives venture forth; the hour when one can 
enly gasp for breath and pray for night, 

Yet despite the horror of this breathless noon, 
in a small unshaded square, a group of white- 
elad natives squatted on the blistering payement, 
giving stolid audience to a juggler and’ his 
assistant.. They looked on, grave and immovya- 
ble, in true East Indian fashion.. The juggler 
himself was as sphinx-like as his audience. The 
great attraction, however, was the juggler’s com- 
panion, a snake-charmer, a girl, who stood in the 
midst of the group. She was apparently about 
seventeen years of age. Her scant white cotton 
garment had fallen from her dusky shoulders, 
and hung lightly upon her hips; her arms were 
raised; and a large snake had wound itself 
about her body; its flat venomous head lying on 
her naked breast. The serpent had probably 
been robbed of his fangs, and rendered torpid by 
Indian, drugs; at. least, the girl handled him 
fearlessly, so to spenk, with a degree of pleasure; 
sometimes she even gave a cold faint smile, as 
she looked into the eyes of the languid creature. 
As the exhibition went, on, she tied the serpent 
into knots; she wound ‘it in‘ coils about her 
naked limbs. Once she uttered a soft contralto 
note, at the same time giving her body a peculiar 
tremulous motion; and. instantly the serpent 
stiffened and dropped to the ground as if dead ; 
nor did*it stir until the girl bent and raised it, 
pretending to warm it back to life upon her 
bosom. At last, at a nod from her master, she 
dropped the snake, coiled it up deftly, and’ shut 
it, with a brace of smaller ones for companions, 
in a wicker-basket; and so the entertainment 
was over; and the audience dispersed. 

For a few moments after, the two jugglers 
walked on together, through the squalid streets ; 
then the man stopped, and handed the girl a 
pais. 

“Go where you choose,” he said; ‘but do 
not fail—do not dare to—to meet me to-night.” 

He bent his dark face near her, as he spoke, 
and fairly hissed out the words. 

‘ 42) 





“T shall not fail,” said the girl, coldly, turn- 
ing away. 

“Very well,” he said, and turning, disap- 
peared down a by-street. 

The girl stood and watched him, with her eyes 
half shut. There was a world of evil under the 
drooped lips. 

“T wish I could sting you, as my goomna 
could,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘ You think I have no 
fangs; you think I am conquered; perhaps you 
are right, and perhaps—”’ 

She laughed aloud very softly, then turned 
and went into a café of the poorer class, where 
she handed her small coin to a white-clad at- 
tendant without speaking. Apparently she was 
well known; for the waiter withdrew in silence, 
and returned almost instantly with a shallow 
earthen dish, filled with milk. This he placed 
on the floor, and then retreated to a safe dis- 
tance, while the girl released the snakes from 
their wicker-cage, and allowed them to drink. 

‘‘ Do you never eat anything yourself, Dukha ?” 
asked the man, ‘‘ We can give you good food, 
and as cheap as the cheapest.” 

The woman smiled. 

“Did you never hear of the serpent who lives 
on air?’ she asked. “I am like that serpent. 
I live on air.” pice 

The man stared at her blankly. 

‘By red Kali,” he stammered, uneasily, “I 
believe you do. You are of one kind, you and 
those creatures there.” 

The girl was not displeased. She was aware 
that the common people feared and doubted her. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ you speak well, Miana; we 
are truly alike, I and the serpents; we never 
harm our friends. But as to our enemies—” 

She drew herself upright, and, throwing back 
her head, regarded the man a moment through 
her long, dark lashes, ‘Then she laughed at the 
evident alarm on his face. 

« You are a good little man, Miana; you need 
not fear me or my serpents,”’ she said, at last, 
and leaving the shop, bent her steps toward the 
river. Here she flung herself down on the bank, 
and fell asleep, under the scant shade of a dusty 
palm. Nobody molested her, for she was of 9 
class despised, yet feared by all. 

She lay on the ground like a bronze statue, 98 
if she had fallen from a pedestal. 
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Il. 

At six o’clock Calcutta awakes and stretches 
herself. A pure slight breeze blows in from the 
water, cooling the air, and rustling the dust- 
choked leaves of the palms and acacias; and the 
Anglo-Indians rise from their siestas, throw wide 
their blinds, and appear on their verandahs. The 
natives come out to lounge and smoke in the 


doorways ; the shoodru ‘class steals forth from: 


arches, alley-ways, and opium hells of the Black 
Town; traffic wakes; and the streets become 
noisy with shrill-voiced venders of wine, fruit, 
water, flowers, uncut gems, and carvings in san- 
dal and ivory. Light strident sounds of East 
Indian music float from the open cafes ; cymbals 
dash; and the thin treble of the fife mingles 
with the monotonous throbs of the tom-toms. 
The Esplanade becomes filled with lounging na- 
tives, equestrian officers, sallow-faced English 
ladies in handsome carriages, and portly Govern- 
ment officials; Whose day is about to culminate 
in turtle soup and old wine. Everybody in Cal- 
cutta is awake, and in the streets, to enjoy the 
pleasant brilliant hour, and add a bit to the mov- 
ing picture, gay and charming as a dream. 

In the crowd, near a fountain, in a noisy 
square, there stood, a few evenings after our 


story opens; the Hindoo girl Dukha, her master, 
and other jugglers. Her master, with much 
shouting and beating upon the ground with his 
stick, ‘was sliding some copper rings on and off a 


woolea cord. The girl, at a little distance, was 
charming ® serpent, and making it dance to her 
music. Meanwhile, she kept watch on a hooded 
cobra, which lay on the ground, at her feet. 
Presently, as the music grew chrill and persist- 
ent, the snake began to writhe, and turn its ugly 
head from side to‘side. The Hindoo girl played 
on, waving her toumril. At last, the bits of col- 
ored glass, with which it was ornamented, and 
which glittered in the sun, caught the eye of the 
cobra. Instantly; it sprang ereet; it expanded 
its hood to preserve its balance; and striving to 
teach the’ music and the shining ornaments, 
swayed to and fro in time to the toumril’s 
notes. 

The. natives, looking on, loudly applauded. 

“She has charmed the deadly goomna,” they 
cried. 
music”? / 

But the girl'seemed, all at once, hardly to no- 
tice her dancing serpent. 

Her listlessness had suddenly forsaken her; 
she was alert, ‘nervous, subtly excited; her eyes 
Were fixed on the door of a neighboring café, 
where two English officers were lounging, watch- 
ing the scene before them. 





“Behold, the ‘serpent dances to the; 


The younger of the two was short, and sturdily 
built, with a plain, honest ‘face, browned by ex- 
posure to fierce suns, 

But’ his comrade was quite different. 

The sun probably never shone upon a hand- 
somer man than John Dalmain, in so far, at 
least, as mere Pagan beauty goes; the beauty of 
the animal without the soul. And yet he was not 
without glimmerings of the latter. For he had 
those rare violet eyes, long-lashed and deep- 
hued, which some artists give to angels, when 
they paint them on dull-gold backgrounds; and 
there was about him a look of innocence, a care- 
less grace, an idle purity of expression, which 
heaven only knows how he had kept, through 
five-and-thirty yeurs of such a life as he had 
led. He had, too, the rare faculty of attracting 
and fixing love; and Edward Ferris had wor- 
shiped him blindly, ever since the old days 
when they were boys at Rugby; and still wor- 
shiped him. 

Among the jugglers was one of the better class : 
a handsome, bronze fellow from the Punjaub, who 
wore, in addition to the ordinary white cotton 
garment of the native, a sash of fine crimson 
thibet about his hips; and in his ears were sil- 
ver rings. 

He had seven tin tubes of various lengths, 
which he was tossing above his head, with an 
airy rapidity indescribable; catching one tube, 
blowing on it a single shrill note, sending it fiy- 
ing above his head, and catching and blowing 
into ‘another; always keeping six tubes in the 
air, and the seventh at his lips; the whole thing 
was done 80 lightly, ‘so defily, and with such 
correct and unfailing swiftness, that the juggler 
produced an actual melody on his whistles, shrill 
and unbroken as if played upon'the native fife. 

“ Jove, isn’t it amazing!” exclaimed Ferris, 
heartily. 

He nodded approval at ‘the juggler, and flung 
him a handful of peisas. 

“Tt is astonishing how clever these fellows 
are,” he said, yet even as he spoke, he quite for- 
got the juggler, and his tune on the flying pipes. 

Look, Dalmain,” said Ferris, “there is the 
serpent-charmer we saw by the ‘river, the other 
day. Jove, what a figure! “Why, she’s a bronze 
goddess.” 

«I don’t see her,” answered Dalmain, coolly ; 
but he had been looking at the girl for the last 
ten minutes. “She must be a Lamia, if a ser- 
pent-charmer; not a goddess.” 

“Don’t see her?” said Ferris. ‘ Why, there 
she is, almost opposite us, by the fountain.” 

“© Ah!” answered Dalmain, with indifference. 
“T see her now.” 
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*‘ And don’t you reeognize her? .We met her 
by the river, yen) heews the other ell You gave 
her some money.” 

“T had forgotten,’’ said Dalmain, indolently. 
‘« They all look alike, these Hindoo women.’ 

* At all events, she Yemembers you. She has 
been looking at you steadily, ever since 1 saw 
her.” 

‘* She does me toé much honor,’’ said Dalmain, 
shrugging lis shoulders. 

Suddenly, the piping juggler, who had been 
watching them, came up, and said in rapid, 
broken English : 


“Tt is Dukha the sahib speaks of: is it not? ; 





shot a quick lowering’ glance at the young 
officer, and disappeared. 
* fella Fes 

“You are a strange fellow, Dalmain,”’ said 
Ferris. ‘* Why should you want to torment that 
poor devil so ?’’ 

“It was amusing, for awhile: things are so 
deucedly dull here,” was the reply. ‘‘ Hillo, 
Dunagen !”’ 

His igreeting wns for a jovial young Irish 
officer, whe mow rode up on his restiess gray 
mare. é 
Gs ep, an to-day, Dunagen?’’ asked Dal- 


Oh, she is of all women in the world the most} main. 


beautiful.” 

His exeitement attracted Dalmain’s attention. 
‘Was the man jealous ?’” he said to himself; and 
a look of lazy amusement came into his eyes. 

‘Bat what is:she to you?” he said. 

The man looked at him suspiciously. ‘I shall 
marry her, sahib,’’ he answered. 
«Is that 36?’ said Dalmain. 

sure, my good man ?’’ 

An angry spark crept inte the dark eyes of 
the Hindoo, 

‘*T shall marry her,” 
agely. 

“You speak positively, my friend,’’ said Dal- 
main. ‘You should not set your heart upon 
her. She might die, you know. Such things 
happen.” 

The juggler stared at Dalmain, half in rage, 
half in horror. 

A smile played about Dalmain’s mouth. 

“She might even,” he continued, indolently 
watehing the effect of his words, ‘‘she might 
even—for women are uheertain—love some other 
man.” 

“‘T can trust Dukha,” said the native, his 
dark face growing vengofal. 

“Do you really now?’’ smiled Dalmain. 
“That is good of you; and so you really trust 
her? And she would not. deceive you? You 
are quite sure ?’’ 

The Hindoo’s fave grew livid; 
glowed; his lips worked convulsively, 

‘You are the ‘black devil,” he said, between > 
his shut teeth. 


he repeated, half say- 


changing it to one of command, he, atided: 
“Take your whistles, and move along, 
had enough of this.’’ 

The man understood English but imperfectly; 


he gathered enough, however, to feel that’ Dal- ; 


main had been amusing himself with him. He 


‘ rejoined Dunagen. 
Are you quite 





his hal 
; 


; ; faite there, last night. 

“Really, you know, you figtter me,’’ said 
Dalmaia. Then dropping his jesting! tone, and 
> horse. 
I have } 


** Certainly,” answered the young Irishman, 
‘‘at the Chetwyndes. See you there?” 

‘I believe so. Glad you and Ferris will be 
there. Rather heavy than otherwise, the Chet- 
wyndes' dinners.” 

“They'll. be a dale cheerfullér, hereafter,” 
“Ther nieee, Miss Pen- 
hurst, has just. come out from Wales.” 

“Ah! Lady Chetwynde told me she was 
coming; but I think she wasn’t expected so 
soon.”’ 

“She is no end of a nice gurril,’’ said Duna- 
gen. ‘‘She is an orplian and an heiress.” 

Dalmain Jaughed. 

“Don’t pelt us with information any longer, 
Larry. It is no.use.. We are wiser than you, 
though you are full to the muzzle.” 

‘* Miss Penhurst is foreordained to belleship,” 
said Ferris. ‘A pretty young’ girl from Eng- 
land is a godsend to Caleutta,” 

“T intend,” said Dalmain, ‘‘to make great 
eapital of the fact that I knew Miss Penhurst in 
Lancashire, years ago, when she was in pina- 
fores.”’ 

Dunagea laughed, and fonked at Dalmain in 
frank admiration. 

“You're a moighty fortunate fellow, Dal- 
main,” he said. ‘* You ‘always have the insoide 
track of the rist of us. But you’se doing nothing 
now, 80 come with me, and see Mrs. Dolly Fer- 
nald, before dinner.”’ 

‘Too far, and too dusty,’’ said Dalmnin. 

“Tl go,” said Ferris, | briskly, . ‘I left my 
Banda !’” 

He clapped his hands sharply, and a Servant 
appeared, whom he ordered to bring around his 


Another moment, and Ferris,had mounted, and 
the two officers, saluting Dalmain, rode away, 
becoming soon indistinct in the haze of golden 
dust. 

They had hardly disappeared, when Daimain 
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roused himself from his lounging attitude, and, 


made his way directly through the crowd, toward 
the Hindoo girl, Dukha. 


She was standing, with her large serpent 
wound about her, its head upon her outstretched 


left arm, In the ,wickerrbasket, at her feet,. 


some small reptiles writhed and struggled, The 
low sunset. glow was all about her. It lighted 
her dusky hair and eyes, and gilded the bronze 
of her limbs, It fell.and quivered also on the 
great serpent, and gave it a hideous appearance, 
as if writhing and crushing, in its fatal embrace, 
the girl’s slender sensuous figure. 

‘She looks like ia bit of the, Laocoon done in 
bronze,” said Dalmain to himself, with a sudden 
thrill, half horror, half esthetic delight in the 
girl’s beauty. 

As she saw Dalmgin, she dropped her arms, 
and the great snake fell in loosened goils about 
her hips. In her eyes was a look of joy and fear 
mingled. 

“I told you,” said Dalmain, speaking in the 
native tongue, very softly and rapidly, ‘‘} told 
you not to come to this, square at sunset, did I 
not?” 

‘Yes, sahib,”. answered the girl, humbly. . ‘I 
would not come, if I could: help it. He, would 


kill me, if I did not obey him ; to-night he beat 


me, because I refused to.come here,” 

“If you must come,’’, said Dalmain, coldly, 
‘if you must come here-—but put that filthy 
snake in the basket; you know how I detest 
the ereatures—if you must come, don’t. stare 
at me, You made my friend speak of it, to- 
night, you stared at. me in such a way. Did I 
not tell, you we were never to know each other 
when we met in a place like this?” | , 

Dukha, was kneeling on the pavement, coiling 
her snakes into their cage. She raised her dark 
eyes to the angry ones above her, 

“Yes, you haye told me, gahib,”’ she said, 
“very many times, I would obey you, if I 
could, I would like always to please'you; but 
I have no power over my eyes. You,draw them, 
sahib. I cannot resist. I am too weak,’ 

She rose.to her feet, and gathered her cotton 

garment up about her naked shoulders. There 
was a certain dignity about the beautiful, half- 
clad figure; a pathetic look of appeal in the dark 
eyes, 
“I never see you, anywhere but, here,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Perhaps, if I saw you more times, I 
should not so greatly trouble you by my staring. I 
get so hungry for @.sight,of you. I never do see 
you, sahib,”’ 

Dalmain looked bored. 





make me tired of you, Dukha, I suppose you 
wouldn’t like it, if 1 never came pear you, or 
spoke to you again? If I forgat you?’ 

A horror of despair swept across the face of 
the Hindoo woman. 

“Come,” said Dalmain, more kindly, ‘you 
are a good girl, Dukha. Only mind what I tell 
you; then I shall always treat you well. I am 
dining out, to-night; but I'll go to.see you, at— 
let me see—after ten o’clock, Be at the old 
place, and [’ll take you on the river, in my Eng- 
lish boat. Come, you'll like that, won’t you?” 

The great.and overwhelming gladness in the 
girl’s face seemed t6 touch Dalmain. He dropped 
some small coin into her hand. 

‘You are a good girl, Dukha,’’ he said, once 
more, _‘‘ But take better care of your eyes, here- 
after; they tell too much; they’ll be getting 
you into trouble, onc of these days.” 

He laughed, and lifted his hat in the English 
fashion; lifted it with the same careless grace 
he might have used toward Lady Chetwynde; 
and then he strolled away, and became lost to 
the eyes of the Hindoo woman. 


IV, 

‘« ARE you going to marry Miss Penhurst?’’ 

Dalmain was lighting his cigar at the joss- 
stick on the table, He puffed once or twice, 
before turning to his friend, 

‘Really, Ned,’ he said, “I have not pro- 
gressed as far as that. Very likely Miss Pen- 
hurst, wouldn't haye me.” 

“The fact that she would,” said Ferris, 
gravely, ‘‘is patent to everybody, even to poor 
Dunagen.” 

“Now, why do you say ‘poor’ Dunagen?’’ 
asked Dalmain, argumentatively. 

‘‘ Because Miss Penhurst smiles on you and doeg 
not look at Dunagen, who is obviously hard hit, 
He won’t fence, won’t dance, won’t play; and in 
short—’”’ 

‘“‘ And in short,” finished Dalmain, “is making 
a great ass of himself generally, Well, it is turn 
and turn about, Dunagen cut me out of my first 
flame, years ago, in Dublin. She went down 
without quarter before Dunagen, and J was sim- 
ply nowhere. Yet, nobody ever called me ‘ poor’ 
Dalmain,”’ 

‘“You’re an odd fellow,’’ said Ferris. 
cun’t half make you out.” 

*“Can’t you, really?” said Dalmain, with a 
mocking deyil shining in his eyes. <‘‘ Well, 
sometimes, do you know, Ned, I ean’t half make 
myself ont. ' I'm deep, like those wells in Tar- 
tary,” 


“J 


“You saw. me last week,:’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t “I’m afraid you're light, Dalmain.” 
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“If Iam,” said the other, airily, “I've a. 


method in my madness.. Remember that, Ned, 
if ever you hear I huve' gone insane.” 

Ferris put @ hand upon his friend’s shoulder, 
and looked seriously into the careless handsome 


face. Dalmain shook’ off the grave, retaiing ;- 


hand, as he might have shaken off a care: lightly, 
easily. “3 

‘I see. a sermon in your face,” he said. “TI 
ask no better amusement, ' Ferris; ‘only, just 
now, I’ve'an engagement to ride with Miss Pen- 
hurst’ and Colonel Chetwynde.' Some other 
time, sil vous plait ; meantime, au revoir until 
mess, Ned.” ~ 

He smiled and struck Ferris lightly on the 
shoulder, and walked away with the old careless, 
confident. gait, the idle grace that had been the 

. pride of Edward Ferris when they were’ boys at 
Rugby. 

An liour later, Ferris and Dunagen, from their 
balcony above the evening ‘crowd, saw Dalmain 
and Miss Penhurst riding by, with Colonel Chet- 
wynde keepitig soberly in the rear. 

“Do you think Miss Penhurst is handsome ?”’ 
asked Ferris, idly. 


Dunagen flushed, and then paled. “I should 


say there could hardly be two opinions as to 


that,’ he replied. 

His éye followed’ the riding party, with a 
gloomy look; and he pulled his fair whiskers 
savagely. 

‘Nothing. sueceeds like success,’ "he said. 
«« Because he always has had whativer he wanted, 
so he will continue, to the ind of the chapter. 
The Sultan has only. to throw ‘his handkerchief, 
you see. He will marry Miss Penhurst, and sell 
out, before three months.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said Ferris, seriously, ‘““why shouldn’t 
he? She is the only woman I ever knew who 
was half worthy of him.” 

Dunagen looked curiously at his friend. 

‘“« Ferris,” he said to himself, ‘‘ Was not a fool 
in general ; but he seemed to be absolutely blind- 
ed, in regard to Dalmain. How could anybody 
know Mary Penhurst, and not feel that no 
man, on all God’s earth, was wortliy of her?’ 
Aloud, however, Dunagen said nothing. 

Presently, Ferris called his attention to a Hin- 
doo girl, standing below them in the crowd. It 
was Dukha, the serpent-charmer. 

She was bending slightly forward, with 
clenched: hands and ‘heaving bosom, her dark 
eyes looking over the crowd, with an evil light 
under their half-closed dids. 

“What a fearful-looking woman,” said Duna- 
gen, who had no taste for tragedy. ‘She looks 
as if she’d gone mad intirely.” 


2 





“T'm not half sure that she hasn’t,’”’' said Fer 
ris, puzaling over her expression. ““ Huve you 
ever seen that whistling juggler, Dunagen? The 
fellow who plays on ‘pipes, that he keeps flying 
in the air?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen him,’’ said the Irishman, with- 
out interest. 

‘He told us, the other day, ‘that he was going 
to marry this woman. I suppose they call it 
marriage. Dalmain was chaffing him, no end; 
I wish you could have heard him.’’ 

“The whistling juggler has my sympathy,” 
said Dunagen, **if he marries her.’ She'll tache 
him to whistle a new chune, I’m thinking.” 

Ferris held his hand over the balcony railing, 
and knocked theashes from his cigar. 

‘* She has her fate heavily foreshadowed on her 
face,” ‘he said, ‘‘as hopelessly as I have ever 
seen one written.” 

‘+ It should be an ugly fate.” 

‘‘Her name,’’ said Ferris, ‘is Dukha, mean- 
ing sorrow.” 

‘A dismal name,’’ said the Irishman, rising. 
‘ But good enough, ‘perhaps, for a Hindoo wom- 
an. They are all ugly, to my way of thinking. 
Come on, let us go'down. Will you?” 

As the officers disappeared, the man whom 
Ferris had. called the whistling juggler came out 
of the shadow of a neighboring ‘balcony, and 
spoke to the Hind6éo woman. 

His face was ashen, and his narrow dark eyes 
glittered. 

“*You are mad,” he said, swiftly. “You make 
a spectacle of yourself; for the very dogs to grin 
at. The whole square jeers at 'you.” 

The girl turned slowly, with a ‘look of faint 
repugnance. 

It was curious to observe the complete and 
sudden change in her manner. This nan was 
weaker than she, because of his love for her. 
She could play upon his nature’ at her will, and 
send him through many moods in a single hour, 
by a glance from her beautifal eyes, a grudging 
smile, a trifling frown, a few soft Hindeo words 
of scorn or favor. 

She leaned back against the whitewashed wall, 
clasping her hands behind her head, and cross- 
ing her feet. 

“What are you talking about ?”’ she said. 

‘*T om talking,’’ said the man, “ of that sahib, 
I do not know his nameés"he just rode by with 
the English girl. You were watching him; I saw 
you. All saw you.” 

“Well?” said the woman, stolidly. 

The man was becoming maddened by her 
quiet insolence. 


‘«You treat me like a dog,” he said. “I am 
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no'more to you tham the dust under your feet. 
But I am not to:be! despised. You ‘will fear: me 
yet. “I have followed you many times, you with 
him. You do not know ‘how and where I have 
followed you.” 

The woman turned, wa looked at him s¢orn- 
fully a moment. 

* You follow us?” she said. 

«Let me tell you ‘something,’ said the man. 
“Something which I heard to-night, and which 
is true. The sahib is to marry the English girl, 
and then they will both leave Calcutta forever. 
Do you hear? Forever!’ 

A momentary gleam crossed the: woman’s face 5 
but she restrained herself with strong effort.) She 
tilted’ her chin, and became, apparently, intent 
on the movements of a _s pink ‘flamingo, 
ona balcony near. 

The man became more Pails 

“T hate him,” he hissed. ‘ He tortures: me, 
when I meet him in the square. He makes me 
a sport, a plaything. He uses meto show others 
how clever he is. © ‘ See,’ he:says, ‘how I make 
this fool writhe and eringe ; how I madden him 
by a word; what power I have to: move him ;’ 
and he laughs, carse:him; yes,'and all laugh at 
the poor, weak, angry Kublass.. Ah, by red 
Kali, L could have leaped»at: his throat, and sucked 
his heart’s blood like a:tiger.’* 

He* breathed thickly, his: eyes shone, enil! he 
drew from his sash a narrow-bladed knife, toay- 
ing with it nervously. 

The woman uaclasped her arms, and bending 
toward him, laid a slender hand upon his wrist. 
She could feel his fiery pulse throbbing: like 
heart-beats under her ‘fingers. She fixed ‘her 
narrowed eyes intensely upon his. She spoke 
slowly and strongly. ‘But you will never touch 
him,’’ she said. 

The man turned away his face; but instantly 
looked back at her. 

“Tf ever,” he said, ‘‘he harms so much as 
one hair of your head, ‘Dukha, by divine Rama, 
IT will kill him, ‘as lightly ‘as’ Te would kill a 
lizard sunning on the wall.” 

He drew himself from: her grasp; as he fin- 
ished ‘speaking, and plunged abruptly down o 
neighboring by-way. 

Dukha crossed the square, to'where a: native 
servant, squatted on the pavement,'was washing 
some bean-leaves in a wooden ‘bowl. 

“Ts there an English —_ —_. -you to-night, 
Mali?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said the man, “a big ball, Dukha. 
The officers ‘at the fort! give it to the ladies. 
They have had men here all day, trimming the 
ball-room. I wish -you"might see it. Some of 





the officers have engaged rooms, and will sleep 
here to-night, instead-of going back to the bar- 
racks.'' Oh, it: makes: fine lot of money for our 
house... But,one must work himself to death, if , 
he is @ waiter.” |; 

** Will you let me see the).ball, Mali?’ asked 
Dukha. 

The servant. hesitated. 

If I were sure no one would see you, and 
blame’ me) for letting a nat. into the house,’ 
he! said, finally.. **Ah, you might hide in that 
corner of the verandah, up there... That would 
give you a fine look at the ball.’ 

«That will de very well,’’ said Dukha. 
are good, Mali.’ 

** You will. be sure,’’ 


“You 


said Mali, doubtfully, . 


‘¢ not. to go ‘into the ball-reoom with your serpents, 
or to beg? 
you?” 

# No,”’ ‘she answered, stolidly indifferent to 
his suspicions, ‘‘nobody sent me. I only want 
to see the ball.’’ 

And smiling at him, she moved away. 


Your master, Goussain, did not send 


Vi. 

Ar one o'clock, the English ball. was ended. 
At two o'clock, there ‘were darkness and silence 
in the place where had been lights, und flowers, 
and clash of music. | There’ were no sounds 
abroad but the rustle of the light cool wind 
through the damp leaves of the betels and palms, 
the soft drip of fountain waters in the empty 
square, and at intervals. the sobbing human ery 
of a jackal, running over the Esplanade. Silence 
and slumber reigned in! the great hotel. In 
chamber, hall; and balcony, only one waking 
sentient creature moved. 

It was the girl Dukha, stealthily crossing an 
upper verandah. She was stepping softly, one 
hand extended, like one who walks in the night. 
Once she drew back quickly into the shadow. 
She had caught the clash of copper bells, and a 
huge black mass moved down the street before 
her. It was only a soft-stepping elephant, 
bearing an Indian nabob home from some late 
revel. ‘The great creature moved on swiftly ; its 
master lay, halfasleep; in his swaying hoodah ; 
the bells'rang faintly im: the distance ; and all was 
quiet again. 

Dukha._ stepped: dut;of the shadow, and crept 
along the balcony. In a moment, she came to 
an ‘open, wihtdéws> She ‘crept:|in, and found 
herself in the:rédm where Dalmain was sleep- 
ing. 

With his! charadteristie disrégard of any law 
but his own will, the young man had drawn a 
mattress to the window, in order to catch the 
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slight breeze which stirred without. In silence, 
the Hindoo girl stood, looking down upon ‘him. 
He lay with his héad upon his arm.' His. face 
, Was upturned to the white: bars of moonlight, 
which struggled through the thick-leaved vines 
without. The wind played softly with therings 
of hair upon his forehead ; his long lashes rested 
lightly on his cheeks; there was a smile upon 
his lips; his naked chest rose and fell slowly 
with his regular breathing. He slept as health- 
fully, as deeply and peacefully, as if he had 
been; once more, a little sinless child in ‘far-off 
England. One would) have said a sleeper with 
so pure s face had never dreamed of passion, or 
woe, or evil, or of an earthly sorrow. g 

As Dukha stood looking down upon him, she 
saw him once more as she had seen him on the 
balcony that evening. Standing hidden in the 
shadow, she had seen him hold the hand of the 
fair English girl; had seen him bend and kiss 
her lips. ‘‘ What if I were to kill her?” was 
the first thought of the Hindoo girl. The next 
moment, she smiled in self-seorn. ‘‘ Well, and 
what if I were to kil her?- I cannot kill all the 
women in the world. I/know him well enough 
to know he cannot love one woman more than 
through a single moon. He cannot help it. He 
was made to beso. No. There is another way, 
a way to make him wholly mine, and forever.’ 
And yet she hesitated now, and her glance went 
slowly around the room. Here and there, the 
moonlight touched and brought into view the 
sleeping man’s belongings: his gloves.and whip, 
a white handkerchief, a silver flask iatid glass 
upon a little stand. The girl’s face: grew terder 
at every detail. After all, she loved him. Was 
she not mad to think of killing him? What 
would life be worth, if she were never again to 
see him, never catch a careless smile, never hear 
a lazy word from his lips? Kill him? What 
madness ! 

Her eye fell on @ glass, half filled with water, 
in which a flower hung its head. The moonlight 
lay full upon it. It was the crimson flower that 
the English girl had worn that evening in her 
yellow hair.’ A fierce flash crossed the face of 
the Hindoo woman, and her momentary softness 
vanished. She knelt, opened her basket, and let 
out a serpent. The horrible reptite did not 
move at once; but lay terpid and: still, upon the 
matting. 

**Come, my Bhut,” whispered the girl, “‘ my 
evil demon, my darling, my ‘black, wicked one, 
go to work.” 

She knelt at the sleeper’s head, after she had 
said this, and bent elose above him. 

“«T would kiss you, just once more,” she said, 





only I dare not; I-should wake you. In a little 
time, I can kiss you without fear.” 

She drew forward a lock of her hair, and 
owaved it toward the lazy cobra; every now and 
then giving vent to a soft hiss, between her 
teeth. 


As she went on teazing the snake, waving her 
hair, and smiling a faint, evil smile, the reptile 
began to shudder, and thrill, and uncoil itself; 
it) shivered and writhed; and finally began to 
ship softly over the matting, toward the sleeper. 

The sleeper, meantime, unconsciously, but as 
if under some strange spell, moved slightly, and 
turned and exposed his naked chest more fairly 
toward the serpent. 

Nearer; nearer, it crept; its whole length 
tremulous with anger. Still the Hindoo woman 
waved her hair before the sleeper’s naked breast. 
Still she uttered*her low, sharp hiss. Nearer, 
nearer! 

The lock of hair struck the cobra sharply, and 
swung back against the sleeping man. Instantly 
the maddened cobra arched its neek, and raised 
itself, supporting its: body om its tail; it waved 
slowly to and fro; its. body curved; its neck 
widened in swelling folds, and the fatal hood en- 
veloped its venomous head; it darted its tongue 
rapidly in and out; its.eyes shone angrily. 

At last, and for a moment, it wavered ; thea 
suddenly stiffened, and stood like a serpent cast 
im bronze. t 

At this, the woman laughed; a laugh so terri- 
ble ‘as to frighten even herself, yet so low as not 
to disturb her victim. 

Then, all at once, she hesitated. 

‘She cast a last look on the sleeper; then with 
a sudden wild impulse, her passionate love over- 
coming all else, she uttered a low cry, and flung 
herself forward before him. 

The brazen serpent started inte life. 


Vi. 

A oroup, gathered in an upper corridor, at- 
tracted Dalmain’s attention, as he left his cham- 
ber for an early ride, next morning. 

‘What is the row ?’’ he asked, stopping. 

The native servants fell back humbly, 

“ Salaam,”’ they said, ‘‘ it promises to be a fine 
day. The sahib had best not look. Itis Dukha, 
the snake-charmer ; one of her serpents has bit- 
ten her; see, there iathe mark. We found the 
ugly reptile asleep beside her, and we have 
killed jit,” 

Dalmain stood, playing with his riding-whip, 
and looking down at the dead girl. 


‘It is a pity,” he said, slowly. ‘She was % 
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handsome woman. A bad business, this snake- 
charming. Still, we must all die.” 

Suddenly, he became aware that the juggler, 
Kublass, stood by, watching him. 

“The sahib speaks truth,” said the man, “we 
must all die.” 

Dalmain smiled. 
. ‘A very handsome woman,” he repeated, sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘I am sorry she has ended so dis- 
mally, It is a pity.” 
_ He shrugged his shoulders and went down, 
drawing on his riding-gloves. 

He swung himeelf lightly upon his horse, and 
apoke to his servant, who held its head. 


“Go up and pack my bag, and take it to the} 
barracks,” he said, ‘and look. here: mind you ! 





fold my coat better than you did last time; do 
you hear?” 

* Yes, sahib,’’ said the submissive servant, as 
he gave the horse,-her head. 

Dalmain rode away quite carelessly. 

Perhaps he. sighed; perhaps it was only the 
effort to get a full breath in the warm, oppressive 
air. The;woman's death did not lie at the door 
of his. conscience. Or had he a conscience? 

And so he rode away. 

But a shadow lurked behind him that he did 
not see;/a shadow which skulked, and crept, and 
ever kept his pace; a shadow that, followed al- 
ways: dark, evil,and unrelenting as fate itself; 
and soon to find its chance. 

It was Kublags, the juggler. 





KITTY. 


BY HEBMAN TREFPLEY. 


Sweet little Kitty is down by the shore, 
Watching the tide, with her lover. 

She blushes and flushes, as he o'er and o'er 
Keeps telling the same words over. 

Over and over he swears to be true. 

Ah, Kitty, I cannot believe him—can you? 


Sweet little Kitty, she raises a face 
So trusting, and child-like, and tender, 
While he, looking down, vows always to be 
Her lover-her shield and defender. 
‘Longer and longer he begs her to stay. 
Oh, Kitty, my poor little bird, fly away. 


Poor little Kitty stands down by the shore, 
Years long and sad haye passed over, 
Watching for him who has sailed far away, 
For him who was once her lover. 
“They'say he has found a love that is new,” 
She sobbed; “but it cannot—it cannot be true.” 





Over the sea, on a far distant shore, 
Stands—not alone—Kitty's lover. 
Another face to his own is upturned, 
While he whispers the old words over: 
“Oh, darling, I’m true, and my love for you 
Is the only'love that I ever knew.” , 


Poor little story, I’ve no more to tell, 
For Kitty lies there ‘neath the clover; 
While he, with the brand of Cain on his brow, 
Stands pledged 4s another's lover. 
She is at rest, and I think of the two 
I'd rather be Kitty than he—wouldn’t you? 


Softly the sea plashes in on the shore, 
Lightly the waves dash over ; 
And many haye come and have gone since then, 
And heard the same tale over— 
Heard and believed, till their lover grew oold; 
But Kitty is sleeping—my story is told. 





A BLOSSOM SONG. 


BY LUCY M. 


Roses, roses—who will buy 

Pretty roses, fresh and sweet, 
Gathered while the daylight crept 

Up the sky with shining fect? 
Buy my pretty roses, dear, 

And I'll tell you something true ; 
Kiss the blossoms for your love, 

And your cheeks will steal their hue. 


Pansies, pansies—buy, oh buy, 
Velvet pansies, with a trace, 


Of o roguish laughing face. 





BLINN. 


Buy my darling pansies, sweet, 
And a charm I'll whisper you. 
Lay the blossoms next your heart, 
And its dreama will all come true, 


Lilies, lilies—who will buy, 
Royal lilies, pure and cold 
‘As the drifted winter snows, 
Save their quivering hearts of gold? 
Buy the stainless blossoms, dear, 
And Pl! whisper something true: 
Heart of gold, and’spotless truth, 
Someone waits to aak of you. 





OUR MUSIC PROFESSOR, 


BY MISS F. L. WEAVER. 


A rew of us were sitting in the parlor, at the was a singular-looking man ;' his hair snow-white, 
Young’ Ladies’ Seminary in K———, when Kate ; and combed ‘straight ‘back from his broad fore- 
Somers burst into the room, in’ a ‘state of great ; head, with no part in it; he hada way of run- 
excitement. ning his fingers through it, with spasmodic jerks, 

“Well; girls, what do you — has ‘hap- { whenever he was excited or angry; and it did 
pened ?”’ she said.’ not take us long to learn what these quick move- 

“What?” we ‘all ‘exclaimed.’ ‘Do tell us. { ments foreboded. Indeed, some of us could, 
Quick.” ' ! after awhile, tell just how many gestures of that 

‘Well, my beloved ‘colléagues;” she” said, } kind would be! needed, before the storm would 
& know, that His Royal Highness, Herr Professor } burst over our heads. 
Karl Streicher, has absolutely had the audacity Professor Streicher could not have been more 
to rap Mademoiselle Arabella Gordon Dwight’s ; than forty-five; and it was his white hair, taken 
knuckles, with his ivory pencil, while she ‘was { with his youthful vigor and fiery eyes, that made 
taking her music-lesson, this afternoon. There! {him look so strange. He taught German, be- 
Did you ever hear anything so impertinent ?”’ sides musi¢e,in the Seminary; and he played 

We were all struck dumb, each thinking in her ? the organ in the Episcopal chapel close by, the 
heart: ‘(It may be my fate next;’’ for we all } most fashionable church'in K . Some of us 
held the “little Professor”’ in fear. { often used to go into the chapel, towards night, 

‘“‘How did you know about it, Kate?’’. pres- { while he was practicing. _He delighted in Bach 
ently Alice asked. Sand Handel; and there was something grand 

“Why, I was coming through ‘the hall, and { and impressive to us about thosé mighty musical 
just passing the music-room door, when I heard | creations, played in that masterly way, at that 
loud talking, and recognized Arabella’s voice. I quiet hour, with the setting sun streaming in 
heard her. say, in a high key: ‘lam going to ‘through the stained-glass windows, in long, 
tell Professor Bates all'about it, immediately ;’ ; slant rays. Thoughtless and frivolous as we 
and the door flew open ‘with a bang, and out} were in many ways, the deep places in our 
rushed the indignant Arabella in tears. Little {matures were stirred by Professor Streicher’s 
Streicher followed. her. quickly, his black eyes { music. 
snapping, and those white locks of his bristling { We almost always found Miss Dudleigh in the 
in a wily we don’t any of'us relish. ‘Put, Meess ; chapel, at this time, crouched up in a corner of 
Dwight, von minute, von leetle minute, und I vill ; one of the dark old-fashioned pews. Miss Dud- 
exblain,’ he urged. But Arabella would not lis- ; leigh was passionately fond of music. She was 
ten, and hurried along to the library. She just {our composition teacher, and a great favorite 
had time to tell me about it, before Professor } with us all. A quiet, demure little person, 
Bates opened the door. What will be the upshot ; young enough to understand our romantic school- 
of it, I’m sure I don’t know. Arabella will; girlishness; with,something both sweet and sad in 
make out a pretty good story, she hates him so.” { her face, and a gentle, child-like, winning way, 

We talked the matter over, till the bell rang ; that the hardest heart could not withstand. Yet 
for tea. We were all inclined to take the affront ; she did not lack force; at times there was even 
home to ourselves, and expend our sympathies ; vehemence manifested in her character. 
upon Arabella; all but Alice. .Shesaid Arabella; If it had not been for. Miss Dudleigh, we 
had provoked him beyond endurance ‘almost, ; should probably never have known the result of 
ever so many times, and no doubt there was some { the little Professor's ebullition of temper. She 
excuse in this ‘case, when he had lost control of } happened to be in the library, assisting Professor 
himself at last. Bates about something, when he came-to explain 

Alice had always befriended the <‘little Pro- { the matter to the Principal; and she’told us all 
fessor,”’ as we called him, since the first day he ; about it. 
stood before the class, clasping and unclasping; ‘‘ Meess Dwight, she haf no idea of musick,” 
his nervous little hands, while he scanned each § he said. ‘‘She dry to blay Mozart, und she haf 
one of our faces with his keen black eyes. He } no care, no luf for him in her heart.’ I dry mein 
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pest to show her ze vay; put she vill not care; } upstairs, after her German lesson, her eyes 
she look around ze room, und she blay mit her } wet with tears. 

shain ‘und her golt rings. Zen I get angry; I “‘What is the matter, Miss Dudleigh?’”’ I 
get very'angry, und I lose meinself; und I say: } asked, with my usual bluntness. ‘You have 
‘Meess Dwight, you vill kill me ; I s’all pecrazy; } been crying.” 

I gannot stand up'under dis. You tik so much;  «‘ Yes,” she answered, gently. ‘I have been 
of von young ladee dat is Meess Dwight, dat you } listening to a very sad story, to-night; and it 
haf no ‘Zoul for someting more. Der is no musick eo me cry. Oh, Anna, I wish the girls 
jn you anyvere;’ und L pring mein pencil, dis } would try and be patient with Herr Streicher, 
leetle pencil, town upon her vite hands und golt } and not vex him as they do. I know he is 
rings; ze hands dat do ‘murder mein Mozart,’ } impatient and irritable; but he has had-a great 
and the irate little man folded his arms and threw } deal to tiake “him so, in his hard life.” And 
back his head’ with quite a tragic air, and stood } then’ shie”went on upstairs, leaving me sur- 
awaiting his sentence. prised “und” curious. 

‘‘ Professor Bates was so amused,’’ Miss Dud-} The vagiie suspicion that had been hovering 
leigh ‘said, “that he could ‘hardly keep from } over my mind lately, grew, in the next few 
laughing.” Nevertheless, he mildly admonished } moments, into large proportions, and assumed 
the music-professor for giving way to his tem- } something like’ stability. 
per. He made him apologize to Arabella, and; It was some weeks after this, just before the 
instituted Miss Dudleigh as watch ‘and guard } close of the termfthat Arabella Dwight came into 
over the music¢-lessons henceforth. my room, one night, with an exultant look in 
~ "We becamé used to seeing her quietly seated } her face. 
by the window, her head bent over sone light “T’ve done it, at last,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Now that 
sewing-work for Mrs. Bates or the children. We } abominable old professor will have to leave; I 
félt a comforting assurance in her presence. Not } know he will. Professor Bates will never hold 
that the Professor's: temper was always in a tur- }-out against papa.” 
moil. He had days when he was perfectly de- “What are you talking about?’ I asked, in 
lightful! But the sleeping lion was’ roused so } astonishment. 
easily, at’ such short ‘notice, that we felt much} ‘My dear girl, you aré the most innocent of 
safer to have Miss Dudleigh within reach. As {| mortals. Did you suppose I was going to’ sub- 
soon as he began to get impatient, he would walk } mit to Herr Streicher’s insulting treatment any 
up and down the room, uttering little disagree- ) longer than I could help? Ever since that day 
able guttural sounds of dissatisfaction ; but a few } he struck my hand, he has been perfectly ex- 
quiet words’ from her, or an appealing look, } asperating. At first, he was very polite and 
would serve to keep him in check. © cool, and I congratulated myself that I was get- 

About this time, Miss Dudleigh began to take } ting on very well with him; then after a little, 
private lessons in ‘German of him, so that she } he began t6 scold again, and to stalk up and down 
could tefeh the younger classes; as he had more } the room, ‘milittering to himself. Last Friday, he 
than he could attend to. She had her lesson in} said to Miss Dudleigh, joud enough for me to 
the library, é¢very evening; and meeting her, hear: ‘ Vots’all I do mit ber? She vill kill me 
once or twice, coming out, when the hour was } mit her blaying; she know not how to blay; she 
over, I noticed how much brighter and prettier } nevare vill Know; she haf no zoul for musick.’ 
she looked than in the daytime. I notieed; too, } I was so angry, I slammed my book down on the 
that she 6ften now put a fresh, bright-colored ? piano, and said I never would play another note 
ribbon at her neck, after tea, which relieved ‘her } to him, as long as I lived. ‘ Dat is vell,’ he said, 
plain gray dress, and was very beconiitg to her. ; loftily, and I came out. I went straight to my 
We girls began to speculate, and to wondér if} oom; and wrote homé to papa; and fold/him he 
her sweet attractive ways would make any im- must tell Professor Bates about it, and I must 
pression’ upon the little Professor: A few’ of us } have another teacher. I have just got the answer 
had a sort of a lingering pity, in our hearts, for } to my letter, and'theré'was a note in it for Pro- 
him; he seemed’so alone in the world; with -no } fessor Bates. Papa is very indignant, and says 
one to take any special interest in him, outside of } if that horrid man is not dismissed, I shall leave 
our school; and'he was such an impractical, ir- } school—so there !’’ 
responsible, one-sided sort ofa man. There was; I was so surprised, I could hardly speak. 
something about him which awakened sympa- ; Pity for the little Professor rose first in my 
thy, in spite of all his faults. heart, and then I thought of Miss Dudleigh. I 

I met Miss Dudleigh, one evening, coming { doubted not for an instant that Professor Bates 
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would send him away ; for he was a thoroughly 
prudent and politic man, and Arabella’s father 
was one of the wealthiest of his patrons. Be- 
sides, there were three younger daughters in the 
family, whose education would probably be given 
into his charge, if he succeeded in turning out 
Arabella, as accomplished a young lady as her 
aristocratic friends could desire. 

It was as I conjectured. Professor Bates did 
not dare to act in opposition to Mr. Dwight’s 
wishes. He assured that worthy parent. that he 
had for some little time questioned im, his own 
mind. whether Professor Streicher ly 
the one to instruct young ladies wi — arated 
He was too exacting, although thoroughly skilled, 
and a master of his art. Mr. Dwight need, not 
give himself any uneasiness in regard tg, the 
matter; the Professor should be dismissed forth- : 
with, and his place more satisfactorily filled, , 

And then he sent for, the,offending little 
Professor Streicher, and, they a, long jnter- 
view in his private study. I well remember 
the time. . I had gone down into the,sehool-room 
for a book, and found Miss Dudleigh, there, 
sorting over some papers and compositions.. We 
came out into the hall together, and turned to,.go 
upstairs. Just then, we heard the study-door 





; 


above open, and Professor Bates saying to some- 
one: : 

**T am very sorry, as far as I am concerned 
personally... But I must consult the welfare of 


my. pupils before all else. I sincerely hope you 
may soon obiain a permanent lucrative position 
elsewhere—”’ ; ; 

‘I understandt, sir; I understandt,’’ inter- 
rupted a familiar yoice. ‘‘I haf done.mein pest 
to teach ze young ladees. I must.always do yot 
I tink be right for musick, und I, gannot shange 
mein mettod, wein vay to teach musick, pecause 
some of ze young ladies not like mein vay. It pe 
all very right. I hope you vill get somevon to 
zuit dem petter den I haf done. Gute-nacht,’’ 
and his step approached the stairs, 

Miss Dudleigh grasped my arm tightly, and 
turned so pale, that I thought she was going to 
faint. 

‘‘ You go right up,” she said, hurriedly. 
must speak to him,” 

There was nothing left for me but to obey. I 
know that I ought to have gone straight to my 
room; but when I got to the head of the stairs, 
I could not help stopping there to listen, tremb- 
ling guiltily all the while. I saw Miss Dudleigh 
take one of the little, Professor's hands between 
her own, and raige.an imploring pitiful face to 


his 


Lom 





‘Qh, what does this mean? Are you going; 


away? Must it really come to that?’ she said, 
while tears ran down her cheeks. 

He looked at her steadily, trying to under- 
stand what it meant, Hig answer was very 
gentle. 

‘“Vy, Meess Dudleigh, vot you cry for? Is it 
den so much to you dat I go avay?. I gannot 
zuit. ze young ladees.. I know not how to be 
soft und bleasant in mein vays. You haf peen 
mein true freund, all ze time. I, haf peen here, 
und I g’all neyare forget dat,”’ 

By this time, poor Miss Dudleigh had flung 
herself into one of, the huge carved chairs, 
always standing in the hall, and was sobbing 
bitterly. 

. “If you only knew how—how much I shall 
miss you,’’ she said, between her sobs. ‘If I 
could only tell you how I—I—have almost lived 
on your mu—music; and now that is all to be 
taken away from me—”’ 

He stood looking down at her with a perplexed 
face.. He could not, at first, believe—little, inno- 
cent, unsuspecting man—that this display of 
feeling vould really be for him, He longed to 
speak some comforting word; but the right word 
would, not come in English. At last she lifted 
her head. 

“Why must you go?’’ she said, vehemently. 
“Tt is cruel to.send you away like this, when 
you have done nothing to merit it, And you. have 
no other place to go to—” 

«Put, Meess Dudleigh, ze vorld is large, I can 
find anodder blace to teach, mitout von doubt, 
und if I gannot, it, vill be not harder for me dan 
for many anodder, man,” 

«Qh, yes,” with a sudden change of feeling. 
“You will find a place, of course, and at once. 
You will gain a high position; people will look 
up to you, and praise you; you will win fame 
and powerful friends; and then you will forget 
all about us, and all the pain and trouble we have 
caused you,” 

And her sobs broke forth afresh, 

** Meess Dudleigh, vot does.it matter about all 
ze rest? It be only you dat is sorry for me; ze 
odders be not sorry,’’ he said, in quite a low tone, 
so that I had to listen yery intently, to catch the 
words. ‘* Vould you care some—vould it make 
you more sorry, nevare to see your old Pro- 
fessor again ?’’ 

She did not, reply immediately, and he re 
peated the question, more eagerly. 

“‘ Vould it make some differenee to you, Meess 
Dudleigh? Tell me, yould it; hurt you, if you 
s’all nevare zee mein face again ?”’ 

“Yes,” she answered, in a weak, trembling 
voice, but not looking up. 
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We waited, for an instant, as if expecting her 
to say more; but as she remained quiet, with 
her face hidden in her hands, he suddenly leaned 
over her, and said, with deep emotjon!: "| 5] 

‘Vell, den, Meess Dudleigh, vill you be villing 
io come out into ze vorld mit me, und togedder 
re s’all find a blace to vork und be habby? Do 
you tink you ean care so much for von poor man, 
dat haf noting in ze vorld, only put his pig heart 
to gif; und dat s’all be all for you?” 

She lifted her face, and seizing his hand, 
pressed it to Wer fips. 

“Je is likeyou,” she said. “I thank ‘you fot 
your great kindness and generosity. But I must 
not let you take upon yourself such a butden as 
I would be. It will be hard enough to figlit 
your Own way, With no drawbacks. I thank 
you a thousand times. But I think we had 
better remain just true and ‘steadfast friends. 
Perhaps we'can help each other bést so.” 

“Kes it kindness you call it-generosity ? Only 
dit? It be not dat, at all. I haf not kiftdness} 
I haf luf, great luf for you, in mein heart. - Und 
fou tink you vill be von—vot yott call hit, bur- 
den tome? It pe not so. “Meess Dudleigh, it pe 
hot so. Dis life haf giveti me put leetle plessing 
till now ; put if mein Gott gif me your luf, it vill 
pe'plessing enodgh. It be all T vant in ze vorld.”’ 

She wad sinilirig now, a radiant, happy smile, 
which he*tust have’ constrned favorably; for 
without giving her time to say anything, he ex- 
tained, in glad tones: 


‘Mein own true luf, for evermore. Noting { 


nevare sal part ws tidw.”’ 





I leaned far over the banisters till they creaked 
with my weight, to see what came next. They 
seemed to be only standing there, clasping each 
‘} @thef's hands, and gazing into each other’s eyes. 
Suddenly, Herr Streicher started towards the 
stairs, drawing her towards him gently. 

‘*Come mit me, mein own von. Ve must tell 
ze Professor all dat dis night haf done for us,” 
he said. 

When we came back, after the holiday vacation, 
we found a sleek, light-haired, amiable-looking 
young man in the little Professor’s place. 

Arabella and most of the other gitls thought 
hiny splendid ; he encouraged them so much, and 
was 80 polite and patient. For my part, I could 
hot take a8 much interest in my music ‘as form- 
erly; and’ I missed the “zoul” in the new 
teicher, ‘whieh Herr Streicher considered so 
necessary for a true musician. 

The girls were all much surprised ‘to find Miss 
Dudleigh ‘goné also; and ‘still more surprised 
were ‘they to learn, that on Christmas Day she 
had been married, in the chapel, with only Pro- 
fessor and Ms. Bates for witnesses, to Herr 
Streicher. ' 

Three months after her marriage, I had a de- 
lightful letter frotu her. She and her husband 
were living in New York; had taken two pleas- 
ant rooms on East Seventeenth Street; the Pro- 
fessor was organist in a church fear by, with » 
very ‘good silary; was also a first violii at the 


; Opera House, where he had to play every night — 


through the opera season. They were like twe 
joyous, happy children, she said. 





TO A BLUE CHINA PLATE. 


BY MAUDE EBWELL. 


Excrnerep by its bordered rim, 
A wondrous landscape here I see; 
Like those that sometimes puzzle me 
In dreamland visions, quaint and dim. 
With houses ficating In the sky, 
O’er river-banks and tree-tops high. 


A lofty castle rises near, 
O’ershaded by a loftier tree, 
Hung thick with—apples' they must be, 


Across 4 bridge three mermen go, 
A-walking on their fishy tails, 
(Which prove they’re mermen;) slows as snails, 
They creop along. I'd go below, 
If I were one, and take a swim, 
Where ‘azure water stretches dim. 








That distant mountain fain would stand 
Updo its head in frolic mood; «9 4 
Yon boat, that skims the.airy flood, 

Is by one single rower manned, 
Who sailiug for—perhaps the moon— 
Rows gayly with a tablespoob. 


My china plate, whene'er I gaze 


On , What fancies you recall. 
‘Gay mandatina, 60 grand and tall; 
Fail Tadiés from a flowery maze, 
~Witly Waving fans anti tiniest feet, — i 
| Peep alyly, forth, my glance te moet. . :, 


The “ monarch of ten th isles ” 
Holds court in yonder —* 
Whet visions ofa quaint romance, | 

What marvelous splendors, conntly oa, 

What scenes of dignity and state, 

Suggested by my china plate. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Over the great entrance-door of Forsborough 
Castle a hatchment was placed, subdued in: all 
its gorgeous colors by the softening influence. of 
time, and gleaming hazily through the storm- 
clouds that still overhung the vast: building, 
wrapping its grim walls.and battlements in fune- 
real shadows, and turning the sea from land to 
horizon into lead. 

A road ran along the coast ieiaiaiies the 
gnarled and weather-beaten trees in that portion 
of the park from the rocky shore, against which 
the still restless waves were beating and swelling 
back, with sobs and moans that seemed almost 
human. 

Along this road stretched a black rivulet of 
mourners, following the hearse, with its nodding } ; 
plumes. and coal-black horses, as it slowly} 
mounted to an eminence overlooking the sea, | 
whereon stood a low stone chapel, whose .vaults 
had for generations been the burial-place of the 
* Forsboroughs. 

As if the very elements themselves. had formed 
into a garniture of mourning, the clouds had 
lowered over the castle and this old church, 
since the death of that powerful man; but as his 
coffin was borne into the chancel, a beam of gun- 
shine burst through ‘the fagyed masses; and 
struck full upon the crimson pall. It fell full 
also on the face of the chief mourner, whose 
slender frame and fair delicate features formed a 
remarkable @omtrast to what the old Jord 
had been in his youth: ‘No “deep gapirtorien of 

grief sppeared upon the young man’s counte- 
nance; he was simply grave, sad, and evidently 
impressed by the solemnity of the scene, When 
the ceremonies were conclided,’ and’ the * Coffin 
was carried towards the entrance to the vault, 
his eyes followed it with a strange regret, as if 
he alone of all those present were not the’ person 
on whom the ¢féathess of the departed had 
fallen. 

The crowd diapéiied, ‘slowly, silently, os 
clouds are scattered'from a lowering sky. “Some | 
few of the most important persénages of the 
meet gathered in groups, and spoke 

( 








together in low voices; but to the larger number 
the young Earl was a stranger, and he returned 
to the castle almost unaccompanied, except by 
the lawyer who had been summoned on the 
night of the old lord’s death. 

This person, with a quiet gravity of demeanor 
which rendered the action in itself excusable, 
was about to enter the castle in company with its 
new master, who, however, dismissed. him with 
a few courteous words expressive of a desire for 
solitude, and passed directly on to his mother’s 
room. 

Here; he found the lady draped in mourning, 
with both hands folded in her lap, as if striving 
for an appearance of resignation, which she was 
; Pavegelie of really feeling. 

She started up on the appearance of the young 
man; but sat instantly down again, checked in 
her movement by the extreme solemnity of his 
face. 

“Ts it over?’ she asked, with a quick anxious 
look, » ‘Is it over?”’ 

He bent his head, and replied, slowly: 

“Your husband is at rest now.” 

“And you, my son, are the Earl of Fors- 
borough,”’ she answered, and though she strove 
hard to subdue it, a ring of exultation sounded 
in her voice. 

The young man, struck by her tone, looked at 
her steadily, almost rebukingly ; then, as if some 
almost forgotten circumstance connected there- 
with came suddenly to his mind, he exclaimed: 

‘¢ Mother, how is this? ‘It s¢émed to me once 
before as if you were almost rejoicing over the 
old man’s death,” 

“If that were true, my son, surely, surely you 
should not be the one to reproach me?” she 
said, in a voice half angry, half apologetic. 

The young man drew :au¢hpim close and sat 
down, fixing his eyes P Wer de he asked : 

“What do you mean by this, méthér? I have 
never seen you in this state before ;, but then I 
have never till now seen you under the influence 
of a great sorrow.’ 

“Sorrow?” she repeated, ‘Sorrow? Ah, 
you do not understand—how should you? Can 
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any man living comprehend the depth and force { 


of a mother’s love?” 

“Ihave always thought I did,” he said, 
gently. | 1 
* Because I have:been kind to: you, proud of 
you, aid loved you.as) any mother might,’’ she 
cried, shaking her head impatiently; ‘but all 
that is nothing compared to what 1 could do—to 
what I have done, for you.’’ 

«To what you have done? What 1 more could 

any son ask than that which you have always 
given me—tendermess, and the most devoted 
care?” 
“Ah, how little you know of the overpowering 
ambition which has made you its object: from 
your cradle up, and which culminated when that 
od man was put into his tomb,” she broke 
forth, still) more impatiently. ‘‘ You will never 
know—never dream—the fear, the anxiety, the 
terrible effort I made in your behalf with him 
who was what you are now—the Earl of Fors- 
borough.”’ 

He gazed at her for an instant in astonishment, 
then reaching out his: hands and taking both 
hers, he: said : 

“Indeed, mother, I begin to: think I do not 
understand! Either this solemn event’ has dis- 
turbed your mind, or there is something which 
should be explained. Tell me why it is that you 
should have been so anxious in regard tomy fu- 
ture? That certainly was assured before you 
married Lord Fausbrook, for even then I was the 
heir presumptive.” 

“ Presumptive !: but how many men, born with 
prospects as high as yours, have had their hopes 
suddenly dashed from:them by some unexpected 
folly on the part of ‘the man who stood between 
them and greatness!’’) she cried, with that un- 
controllable impatience breaking out in face and 
voice. 

“Folly ?’’ he:echoed, wonderingly. 

“Yes—a disappointed man’s folly for a pretty 
face !. And I wrecked mysélf, in an attempt to 
save you from the consequences of such an insan- 
ity, by marrying “a man whom you have just 
laid in his. grave.” 

“Wrecked yourself? That is a strange ex- 
pression, ‘mother, to come from the lips of a 
woman who .has been hardly one week a wid- 
ow,” he answered. 

“Yet who, during that one week, has been 
able to breathe freely for the first time in years!” 
she cried, with a passion, which startled her 
listener all the more from its contrast. to her 
ordinary calm demeanor. | 

The young man looked earnestly in her coun- 
tenance for an instant, as if almost doubting her 





sanity ; then turning away from the unnatural 
glitter of the light-blue eyes, lifted one hand to 
his face, and:sat:silent for some moments. 

Presently the woman reached out her slender 
white. fingers and touched his, saying softly: 

‘Arthur, my eon! Why, why is, it that. you 
take, up this great, good fortune in this spirit? 
You did not love the old man—” 

“* am. begitining almost to think; that'I, did,’’ 
interrupted the, youthful ‘Earl. ‘He was cold, 
reserved—sometimes fairly repellant to me in his 
manner—” 

‘1 know he-was,’> she broke in, ‘‘and I know 
why—because he hated, you—hated, you as only a 
proud man can-hate the son of a successful rival.’ 

Again. the young man turned and’ fixed his 
eyes upon her; and now there was an. assump- 
tion of authority she had mever seen there before, 
which found expression too in his voice, as he 
said 

‘You have spoken to me of sacrifices you have 
made—of troubles‘of which I have known noth- 
ing—they must have been great indeed, when 
their removal.can have wrought this remarkable 
change in my usually tranquil mother!” 

‘* Great ?’”’ she echoed. | ‘‘ Do you, think it is 
nothing, that after had married the man I loved, 
and been left a widow, to be forced for the sake of 
my son to essay to .regain my old power over the 
rejected lover of my youth? Yet that was what I 
had to do—ay, to flatter, cajole, put forth. every 
art &@ woman can empley ; and all, all to hinder 
you from sinking into ‘the obscurity which must 
have been your portion, had he wedded another.’’ 

**Mother,’’ he cried, in a voice sharp with 
sudden pain, ‘do you mean that you did not 
love that: man whose kindness for you was un- 
bounded 2?” * 

*« You didn’t know him,” she answered, with a 
sort of weak bitterness. ‘ You didn’t know him ! 
He never forgave me for having preferred ‘your 
father to himself—he never believed that I 
learned really to love him; though there. was 
nothing in human power that: I left —s 
order to convinée him of it,” 

‘Then ‘you:did: love him, at last,” culdtaiened 
the Earl, with a sudden ‘Tight breaking over the 
sadness of his face. 

«‘ No—no—ne!”: she cried. ‘Now, now I'am 
free to say that, and it is the first aia of 
my widowhood.”’ ‘ 

The Earl started to his feet, ralkced *quickly up 
and down the room: several ‘times ; then’ paused 
before her with his delicate) features hard and 
set, and addressed her igf@voice low and clear, 
but more startling to thé Woman than any exhi- 
bition of violent anger coulhave been. 
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“When for my father’s sake you refused the 
man we have just buried, he was not the Earl of 
Forsborough ; two elder brothers stood between 
him and the tithe, if I remember rightly ?” 

“Yes, he was'a younger son,’ she answered, 
regarding him with  cértain wonder, quite in- 
eapable of ne the bitter irony in his 
tone and words, 

‘And my father vapueiiidegiil the wealth and 
importance of a lateral branch’ of the family ?”’ 
he’ said, questioningly. \“*Him at least’ you 
loved ?”’ 

** Tt was no mesalliance, Arthur,’’ she replied. 
« He owned fa fine estate; was not hopelessly re- 
moved from a chance of succeeding to the title, 
since neither of the three brothers was married ; 
and besides, he was so—#o handsome !’’ 

* Ah,” cried the young man, with a half laugh 
that held both pain and asort of pity. *« At last 
we come to a reason which any woman would 
own a convincing one.” 

Again she gave him a wondering glance, as if 
striving to understand what his tone and words 
really signified ; and he, made conscious by her 
scrutiny how openly he had betrayed the shock 
this new revelation in her character had been to 
him, averted ‘his head quickly to hide what his 
face betrayed. 

“ ¥es, any woman would naturally,’’ she said, 
ino slow satisfied ‘tone, and after a little pause 
added : ‘‘I was happy, very liappy; but I never 
know the fullest depths of feeling of which my 
nature was capable until you were born, my 
gon,”’ 

Her voice had deepened; her soft, inexpres- 
sive features caught ‘a glow of enthusiasm, which 
remlered her almost handseme; but the young 
Earl was not looking at Her, though 4s she fin- 
ished her sentence, he laid his hatid caressingly 
on her shoulder, saying, thoughtfully : 

‘Yes. I have read and heard that with some 
of your sex the maternal instinet is the strongest 
passion they ever know.” 

‘*My love for you swallowed up every other 
feeling ; it grew with your growth, and strength- 
ened with your strength,’ she/hurriedion, ‘I 
had no hope, no thought, no ambition, but for 
you and your future. I sworean oath, that at 
any sacrifice, amy cost, you should one day be 
the Earl of Forsborough.” 

“* Mother,’” he exclaimed, and his uttertnee of 
that one werd held guch pain and horror, that a 
sensitive woman. jwould have shrank sway, 
roused to shame, ifmot penitence. But she did 
not notice. In ordinary seasons, her phlegmatic 
temperament rendere¢ her intuitions far from 
keen; but now she Was blind and deaf, because 





the slow blood in) her veims had quickened to 
fever-heat under the violence’of the emotions 
which for days ‘had consumed vher; the con- 
sciousness of triumph, and added thereto the ex- 
quisite'sense of freedom it ggve her to be able to 
speak and act freely atlast; she, who had 
patiently played a part for'so many weary years, 
She could not have checked this outburst if she 
would ; but it never oceurred to-her to try; even 
had she labored ‘under no excitement, she would 
have been incapable of comprehending that her 
words could pain or shock him. 

‘‘ Yes, I swore an oath,” she cried, “and I 
have kept it well. No woman ever acted a more 
difficult part, or filled it more successfully. I 
told you Lord Fausbrook went mad over a pretty 
face; but I did not despair—not for an instant. 
And I succeeded. I) swept every obstacle aside 
as easilyas one: would a cobweb; and I married 
him—married him-—for you, for you.” 

She broke off with a low laugh, which to her 
son’s ears was a sound more dreadful than a 
death-shriek from her lips would have been. 
This awful moment seemed positively to have 
dug a gulf between him and the past, so wide that 
in all time to come it could never be bridged 
over. He had ‘known his mother for a weak 
woman—an artful woman, though he had be- 
lieved) her craft sprang from cowardice, not 
wickedness; but he had loved and respected 
her; closed his eyes to her faults, or when he 
could not, found exetise therefor; but now— 
now. The mother he had loved did not exist; 
his filial tenderness and homage had been lav- 
ished upon an ideal; and here before him he 
saw the reality: 4 nature so lost to all good 
instincts, that it could openly exult over its own 
degradation, since that degradation had pur- 
chased success. 

“My God, oh, my God!’ she heard him 
mutter, and even then she did mot understand. 

‘Ay,’ she cried, ‘you may well wonder at 
me, weak and frail as I am, to have ‘had the 
nerve to carry out unflinchingly so bold a plot; 
but I did it; my love for you gave me strength 
—I did it, and now I have my reward. Lord 
Fausbrook, I congratulate you” 

Stop,’ he exclaimed, in) a voice harsh and 
grating as iron smiting against iron. ‘‘Stop—if 
not for your sake or mine, then forthe honor of 
wemanhdood—stop ! You congtatulateme? Why, 
I'd rather be the poorest beggar in the streets 
than wear this title you have. bought for me at 
such @ price—”’ 

“I would pay it again,” she broke in. ‘‘ What 
de you mean by such language? Are you 
mad 2?” 





» were. 
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‘I wish I ‘were,’ he answered, ‘I wish I 
“And this is the way you thank me .? she 
- said, a flusk rising in her cheeks and spreading 
up to her forehead, where it lay like a red cloud. 
But her emotion did not go beyond reseptment. 
She was as unable to feel shame as she was to 
understand his horror and disgust. ‘‘ This is the 
way you thank meme who have struggled, 
toiled, cheated, waited—yes, sold myself, to give 
yougreatness:’”)|. 

‘** Oh, madame, what man do you take me for, 
to think that I can endure greatness purchased 
by a mother’s disgrace—aye, disgrace? The 
nameless creature that sells “her soul to obtain 
release from poverty might find pardon; the girl 
led into sin by the weakness of her heart: might 
excite pity; but for the woman who deliberately 
barters her hand for a worldly. prize, whether 
to be worn by herself or given to her son, there 
is no excuse possible; for she»makes perjury 
before God the legal crown of ‘her dishonor.” 

His voice died ‘in a long gasping breath; he 
flung up his hands, with a despairing gesture, 
and dashed down the length of the great room. 
At the door, he paused, and glanced towards her. 
She was leaning back in her chair; but already 
the glow of anger had died out of her face; the 
look of wonder had returned, and mingled there- 
with an expression of terror, as if a dread of 


physical violence had been uppermost in: her } | 


mind, while listening to his mad tirade. 

‘Mother,’ he groaned—hurried back to her 
side—stooped, about to press his lips to her fore- 
head; but he could not bring himself to do it. 
He laid his clasped ‘hands for an instant on her 
head, crying: ‘‘ May God forgive you your work 
—may he and you forgive me.” 

Before she could move or speak, he was gone. 


CHAPTER V. ‘ 

Tux young Earl passed down the great corridor 
towards his own'room. As he’reached the pic- 
ture-gallery he noticed—as one observes, in mo- 
ments of intense mental excitement, the most 
trivial things—that the double doors were stand- 
ing partially open. He entered half mechanically, 
and stood gazing about in the dim light, at the 
faces of his ancestors that looked sternly down 
on him as if he were an intruder upon the 
scene. 

He went closer towards the side of the cham- 
ber where the portraits hung, and when he saw 
that among the whole line not a picture belonging 
to his own special branch of the family-found a 
place—not even one of his own father—the feel- 


~~ intrusion grew so strong that in his agi- 
ou. LXXXIII.—11. 





tated mood it seemed to him he must escape 
from the chill regards which Crusader, mitred 
abbot, soldier, and, statesman alike appeared to 
bend upon him. 

Half smiling at his own foolish fancies, he 
turned, to go, when. the. sound of a low sob 
struck higear. He looked down towards the 
end of the gallery, and saw old Gibbs crouched 
in an arm-chéip before the portrait of the late 
Earl. ‘4 
The young mame walked quickly forward, and 
laid his hand on the servant’s shoulder, saying 
kindly : ® * 

“Gibbs, I'm afraid it is.too eold. for you to 
be sitting here—you will get chilled through.”’ 

“It is not so cold asthe. place where. we left 
him,” returned, the old. man, in. a hoarse, tired 
voice, ‘‘ And as for me, the chill is at my heart; 
you can’t warm that,’’, ° 

‘« My poor Gibbs !’’ ‘the young Earl said, sym- 
pathizingly, longing to find some words of com- 
fort, and feeling keenly as any. sensitive nature 
must in the presence of irremediable grief, that 
any spoken effort at consolation can only prove 
an additional pain. 

*«(My poor Gibbs !’’ 

The old man was sittinggrith his head bowed 
upon his breast; he lifted it now. 

“Oh, my lord—I beg your pardon—I heard 
what you said, but I did not notice who spoke.”’ 
He tried to rise, but the Earl pressed his 
shoulder more heavily to prevent him, saying: 

“No, no; sit still—sit still! You must be 
fairly worn out—you have given yourself no rest 
during this last mournful week.”’ 

“T shall have time enoughfomthat;. There 
will be nothing more to do for him, and ued 
else needs! me—nobiédy !”’ 

Gibbs answered in a voice that sounded fairly 
querulous:: He waved his hand;towards the por- 
trait as he spoke; then turned his head away 
with a stifled sob. 

‘‘ Your services were never more needed, you 
may be certain,” the Earl said, kindly. *« Nobody 
can take charge of the household but you—why, 
I am only afraid there will unayoidably be too 
much put upon you.” 

He had touched the right chord; the look of 
gratitude which crept over the worn, face, and 


-shone in the weary eyes raised quickly, to his 


owny proved this ;. and he added, patting the old 
man’# shoulder with a gentle, caressing move- 
ment: 
omy mother will: be wanting youn ad- 
‘atievery turn ; and I myself have so many 
thingssto ask you that I hardly know where 
to begin.” 
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As the Harl mentioned his mother, a bitter 
smile flitted across the old man’s lips; but as 
the sentence ended, he looked up, saying: 

“*What do you want to ask me, Mr. Arthur ?— 
I beg your pardon—I mean my lord !”” 

“T like the other name best; I’m not used to 
the new one yet,” the Earl answexéd. ‘But 
come—this room is very chilly; strayed in 
by accident ; and do you bnow these stern- 
faced ancestors of mine seemed to frown their 
displeasure at my intrusion ; a®4f'they longed to 
tell me it was not my place.’”’? : 

‘* Whose shoutld it be, if not yours ?”” demanded 
the old man, sharply. “ Bit’ they all belonged 
to the elder branch,” he ‘added, with a gesture 
towards the long line of portraits, while his eyes 
fastened again for an instant on the picture of 
his beloved master; then turned towards the 
youthful face bent with stich kindly solicitude 
upon him. * You'‘are ndt ‘a bit like he was at 
your age; and yet, somehow'I see 4 ey vs like- 
ness. I’m glad ofthat!” — 

*T should be proud to think there was a re- 
semblance between us in other things,’ Arthur 
said. ‘‘He was a man of sterling worth.” 

“The best man that ever lived!’ exclaimed 
Gibbs, with sudden’ y..° “He may liave had 
his faults; I don’t: Mbat for all that—the 
best man that ever lived!’ 

He buried his face in his hands as he spoke ; 


a nervous trembling shook his whole frame, and. 


a low, dry sob sounded in his throat. 

‘‘You' must not sit here any longer; I feel 
chilly already. Let us go where there is a fire. 
I believe these, vaults of rooms would be 
cold even’ in mer,” Arthur said. 

«They -will«always seem cold to me now,’ 
Gibbs answered, with a fresl# sob in his»yoice ; 
then he roused himself and added, with pite- 
ous smile: ‘‘ You are very good to mey:Mr. Ar- 
thur—I feel it, sir; I feel it! Did you say you 
wanted a fire? There’s one in yonder.’ He 
pointed towards the:doors of the tower-chamber, 
which had. been the sleeping-room of the late 
Earl. “TI lighted it myself a little while ago. 
Somehow I eouldn’t bear to see the room look 
so dismal.” 

His young master assisted him to rise, forced 
him folean upon his arm, and they passed 
along the gallery, whose stone flags echoed 
sepulchrally under their tread. The Earl closed 
the doors behind them, as they entered’ the 
chamber, drew a chair towards the hearth,’and 
mate Gibbs sit down ; then he went to,the } 
dows, drew aside the heavy curtains; and 
red stormy light of the departing day illuminated 
the apartment with a dull glow. ate: 








A bottle of sherry and some glasses were on 
a table; the Earl persuaded Gibbs to drink some 
wine: then sat down near him, and for a few 
moments tried to talk upon indifferent subjects. 
But Gibbs could not wrench his thoughts away 
fromthe one engrossing idea that filled his mind, 
and the Earl himself, the instant his kind atten- 
tions‘ had quieted the old man, found his own 
reflections straying back: to the brief interview 
with his mother, that interview which he would 
have given so much to forget. He roused himself 
to listen to what Gibbs was saying, conscious 
only that, the old: man was speaking of some 
event connected with his master’s past. 

“Tm afraid I tire you,’ Gibbs said, apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘ Somehow the sight of that crucifix set me 
thinking of things that happened so long ago.” 

The Earl looked towards the mantel, and 
noticed the crucifix for the first time—a won- 
derful bit of carving in wood and ivory. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” he said. ‘* What were 
you telling me about it? I believe I was 
thinking of something else, and did not. hear.” 

**T took it out of a chest in the closet, yonder, 
the day after he died,’’ Gibbs replied, in a slow 
meditative tone. ‘It hadn’t seen the light for 
years. I can’t tell why, but it gave me a feeling 
of rest to see it here in his room.”’ 

‘¢Tt has some history connected with it, I sup- 
pose?’ Arthur asked, with a sudden desire to 
learn, if possible, some particulars concerning 
the past life of his step-father, of whom he knew 
so little. ‘You know how ignorant I am about 
family matters.. I never was in this house but 
once before, and then only for a few days.” 

‘Yes; it was the Earl’s wish you should be 
educated abroad,’’ Gibbs said. ‘Let me see, 
you were not more than seven when your mother 
married my master,” 

‘‘ Barely that,” Arthur replied; but he had 
no desire to discuss such matters; for it pained 
him to recollect the coldness with which his late 
relative had always treated him—a coldness 
which his mother’s confession had so cruelly 
explained. ‘‘ Tell me abou‘ the crucifix, Gibbs.” 

“Did my lady never mention anything about 
the old Swede and his daughter who once lived 
here ?’’ Gibbs asked. 

‘‘Not that I remember. Who were they?” 

“Ah, that is what I don’t rightly know,” 
Gibbs answered; ‘‘but there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t hear the story—indeed, it’s been 
in my mind for, days,to tell you. Why, I 
dreamed the, other night that he came and bade 
me do it. Just see what a fanciful old fool grief 
makes of me,” he added, breaking off with a 
laugh, which was nearer tears than merriment. 
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He leaned back in his chair, gazing absently 
into the embers, and lost’in reverié, until Arthur 
touched his arm, saying pleasantly ? 

“TT want the story, Gibbs. “I like'stories.’””’ 
© Oh; I forgot; I was only thinkingit out,” the 
oid’ man said. “Let me see-I’m ‘so’ slow at 
telling things.” 

“Tell it all from the very beginning,”’ Arthur 
said.’ “* We both want something to distract our 
minds.” 

“Well, it began almost twenty years back,”’ 
Gibbs said, in a slow retrospective tone. “My 
master had been for a year on the Continent; he 
went abroad, meaning to stay only a few weeks ; 
but once there, he remained. I had been 
spending the summer here; there were some 
repairs needed, and the Eaff*wrote me to come 
and superintend them. Early in November, the 
Earl came back unexpectedly, and about a week 
after there arrived’ some guests. He hadn’t 
spoken about them, so you may imagine my sur- 
prise when I found they were to stay ; but my 
master wasn’t one to be questioned.” 

« And thes¢ guests?” Arthur asked. 

“ An ‘old gentleman, his daughter, and a mite 
of a child—though indeed the mother looked 
little more than a child herself:| The Earl always 
called the gentleman Signor Roberto—” 

“ An Italian, of course.”’ 

“Some sort of a foreigner, I suppose, though 
he spoke ‘English with ‘the best of us. He just 
lived amongst his books—why, he’d never have 
remembered éyén to eat or go to bed, if somebody 
hadn’t rerfinde@ him.” 

“The Earl was so thoroughly cultivated him- 
self, that it was natural enough he should enjoy 
the society of such a student,” Arthur said. 

‘ Yes—I suppose so,’’ Gibbs said, doubtfully ; 
then he added: “I don’t know why I should 
hesitate—there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
hear all I know.” 

“None, surely. Under the circumstances, I 
think I ought,”’ Arthur said, with mild firmness. 
“You mean, I fancy, that it was not the old 
student’s society which proved the attraction.” 

“Just that, Master Arthur, just that.” 

“ Was the young lady pretty ?”’ 

“ Beautiful, though from the first it was plain 
enough that she was in ill-health. 
shut up a good deal in her own rooms. 
know how much she and the master saw of each 
other.. I’ve nothing clear to tell.” 

“There must have been gossip in the neigh- 
borhood ?” 

“Yes—I hardly know,” Gibbs said, hesita- 
tingly. ‘:Well, about six months after their 
arrival, the Earl one day received an express 





She lived ‘ in Bonn at the time. 
I don’t ; my vacation: but she thought it better not.” 


from your mother, saying that the doctors had 
recommended sea-air for you, as you were ailing, 
and had ordered her to start at once.” 

‘She could not have been long a widow at that 
time.” 

“Only afew months,’’ Gibbs answered. 
“Well, she came, and—and I fancy the Earl 
tried, at first, to keep matters a secret; but he 
needn’t have done so; for she took an extraordi- 
nary fancy to the young lady.”’ 

« Ah,” said Arthur, in a tone of relief. 

“The sea-air did you so much good, that 
between this reason and the fact that your 
mother had a wonderful ability to amuse and 
interest the Earl, she was contented to stop 
during the whole season.’ The very day she was 
preparing to leave, the strange young woman 
was taken alarmingly ill. Your mother put off 
her journey in the kindest way—indeed, spent 
the most of the night in the sick-room. I don’t 
know what ailed the poor thing. Ive always 
thought the doctor made one of the stupid blun- 
ders doctors are always a she 
died" at daylight.’’ 

« Poorsoul!” Arthursaid, pitytingly. «‘ Though 
perhaps death, after all, was the best thing that 
could have come to her.” 

‘« Like enough, likeenough;’’ Gibbs responded, 
his eyes again wandering towards the mantel. 
‘Ah, the crucifix—it was that set me off. It’ 
was hers; she died clasping it in her arms, 
Master always kept it in his room, until he mar- 
ried your mother; then he himself. put it by, 
and it has never seen the light till I brought it 
out yesterday. I knew your mother would not 
come in here, so it could do no harm to gratify 
my own silly fancies.” 

‘“*No; ofcourse not,’’ Arthur replied, absently. 
‘«But what became of Signor Roberto and the 
child ?”’ 

“They lived on here—I stayed, too... The 
Earl and Countess did not come for several years 
after their marriage. Why, the little girl must 
have been six or seven years old when they came 
to pass the summer. Master’s health was not 
good, and he needed his native air.” 

«‘T remember my mother’s writing to me about 
the old castle,” Arthur said. ‘I was at school 
I wanted to come over for 


‘* Aye, aye,”’ said Gibbs, ‘‘things did not go 
too smoothly. You can understand that your 
lady-mother was not likely to be too well pleased 
at finding that child still here—ah, the pretty 
little creature that she was—with the gossips of 
the neighborhood declaring that she was my 
lord’s daughter.” 
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‘©What happened?’’ Arthur asked, with a; 
sudden sternness in his voice, ‘ Don’t hesitate, 
Gibbs. I insist on knowing. Did she and my 
step-father quarrel ?”’ 

‘*No, sir—no. Your mother never gave her 
husband so much as a harsh lookin all: the 
years they lived together. My master. told me 
that once himself,” Gibbs said, eagerly. 

** Yet for s long while before his death there 
was a certain estrangement between them. I 
know that, Gibbs. Be frank. Did it date back 
to this period?” 

** Well, sir—well, my lord, I think it did. I’m 
not blaming the Countess, Few women would 
have been as considerate as she showed herself; 
but I know that one day she went into Signor 
Roberto’s room, and there was a long talk 
between them—’’ 

‘* Well?” Arthur asked, as he paused. 

“The next morning Signor Roberto and the 
little girl had disappeared,” Gibbs said, slowly. 
I know my master hunted high and low for 
aan bat he never found any trace.’’ 

d he believed that my mother knew? 
Answer me, Gibbs—answer,” Arthur cried, im- 
peratively. 

“«Yes,”’ faltered Gibbs, “he did believe that.’ 

The Earl rose abruptly, saying: 

** You are tired—sit here and rest.”’ 

He went quickly out of the room, and the old 
man so speedily drifted back into other memo- 
ries of the past, that half an hour after he, had 
almost forgotten this; interview with his, young 
master. 

As Arthur entered the picture-gallery, he saw 
his mother standing before the portrait of her late 
husband, gazing intently at it, with a host of 
conflicting emotions depicted on her face. 

She was so absorbed that he reached her side 
without her even having heard his quick foot- 
steps, loudly as they rang on the marble floor. 

‘‘ Mother !’’ he cried. 

She turned quickly and sank into the easy- 
chair, gasping : , 
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How sweet the tender memory 
Of other, happier days ; 
When hand in hand, with childish glee, 
We went our pleasant ways. 
With tireless feet, up hill and down, 
In spring-time sweet, or summer's glow, 
Or when the autumn woods were browh, 
Or winter whitened all with snow. 


** How you frightened me, Arthur !”’ 

“ Did| you think Iwas a ghost?’ he asked, 
with a nervous, bitter laugh. 

‘““T am not superstitious,” she replied, coldly. 

“T was going to find you,” he said, rapidly, 
“Mother, I want to ask you a question—was 
Signor Roberto’s granddaughter the Earl of Fors- 
borough’s child?” 

Taken by surprise as she was, the woman’s 
eyes did not flinch under his stern gaze, She 
looked at him with \a;scornful. smile, and said: 

** Tt was a question I mever cared to ask. Ex- 
cuse me, Arthur, but it. is a very indelicate one 
for'you to address to your mother.” 

‘It involves a point too important for any 
morbid delicacy to forbid,’ he replied, with 
grave authority. ““If she was Lord Fausbrook’s 
daughter, no matter what human lew might de- 
cide, I have a plain duty before me.’ 

*« And that ?’’, his mother asked, calmly. 

«To seek her—to right her—’ 

‘Then you must search in the world beyond 
this. She died, I was informed, years. since,” 
the Countess ‘interrupted. ‘No more, Arthur; 
you do not realize it, but to speak to me of this 
matter is an outrage.” 

**T did not mean it—”’ 

‘«T know—only end here! I want. to talk to 
you about your own plans, Where do you mean 
to reside, here or at Denham Hall ?’’ 

Her very calmness implanted .a new sting of 
estrangement in his‘ breast, He looked full in 
her face, and said, with graye composure : 

“In neither, at present: Thaniks.to the kind- 
ness of your late husband; I hold.a Captaincy in 
the Guards. They are ordered to America, to 
serve in the war with the French. I shall ac- 
company my regiment.’ In the meantime, the 
responsibility of all this greatness, which you 
value so highly, will deyolve on,you. I have 
no taste for such duties yet.” 

And with these words he left her once more 
alone, 


[T0, BB CONTINUED. } 
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Past mossy mill, or babbling brook, 
And thickets where the partridge whirred ; 
And many a leafy glade and nook, 
Made vocal with the song of bird. 
By leafless groves, with shout and song, 
O'er icy fields, or frozen stream, 
The miles to school seemed never long— 
Oh, happy childhood, happier dream. 
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QUISENBERRY’S VALENTINE. 


BY HELEN WHITNEY CLARE. 


Ir was St. Valentine’s Day, and the old Quis- } 
enberry farm-house was in apple-pie order, from 
attic to cellar. 

The pine-wood floor in the kitchen was white 
as séap and water could make it; the pots and 
pans fairly shone from the scrubbing they’ had 
received; and the window-panes: blinked ‘and 
blazed, like sheets of polished silver. 

“I’m glad it’s done,” sighed Miss Priscilla 
Quisenberry, rolling down her sleeves, and 
gazing at her work, with an air of satisfaction. 

“Let me see,” sheadded. ‘I’ve scoured and 
churned ; baked bread and made cake ; and fried 
erulls and boiled a ham. I'll have a chance to 
rest a spell, now, before it’s time to get supper.” 

* Pris-cil-la,’’ called her sister-in-law, in a 
shrill voice, from the sitting-room. ‘Priscilla! 
Come'an’ see what Bob Jones hez fotched you.” 

“What do you reckon ’tis?”’ she queried, as 
Priscilla obeyed the summons. ‘A voluntine? 
It’s too big for a letter.” 

‘* [t—ieed@ées look like a valentine,’ assented 
Priscilla, turning the square, embossed envelope 
over and ovér; with a puzzled air. 

“Why don’t you open it, an’ sée what ’tis?” 
eried ‘her sister-in-law, tartly. ‘+ An’ not stan’ 
there, a-colorin’ up till your cheeks are as red 
as the tossels on the front winder-curtains.” 

Priscilla had reasons of own her for not opening 
the valentine in a hurry. .She thought she rec- 
ognized the handwriting onthe envelope. It was 
that which sent the red blood into her cheeks ; 
for she thought—she felt sure—it was Mr. 
Cheeseboro’s handwriting, and oh, how. she 
wished she could slip away to her own room, 
and open the precious treasure by herself. 

But that wag out of the question, with those 
sharp eyes staring at her; and with trembling 
fingers, and her heart beating a tattoo im her : 
bosom, she carefully slit open one end of the en- ‘ 
velope, and drew out—a comic valentine. A 
horrid caricature of an old: maid, with peaked 
nose’and chin, high cheek-bones, and very, very ; 
red hair. 

«“ Anole maid! Wal, wal,’’ tittered the sister- 
in-law, Lucinda. ‘I ‘lowed ’twould be a nice ; 
one, from thé looks. Who d’ye reckon sent it, ; 
Priscilla ?”’ 

‘I don’t know.”’ 

By a great effort, Priscilla kept back the tears 





of mortification and disappointment that were 
almost trembling in her eyes. 

*‘Looks some like Felix Cheéeseboro’s hand- 
write, don’t it?’ said Lucinda, peering at the 
envelope. ‘Though I don’t reckon he’d trouble 
hisself to send you a voluntine, pritty or ugly, 
They say he tuck Mirandy Sprigs home from 
singin’-school, the other night.” 

Priscilla would have given a diamond-mine, if 
she had possessed one, only to get away from Lu- 
cinda’s prying eyes and keen tongue, and from all 
the other eyes in the world, and have one good cry 
by herself, But there was the supper to get, and 
chores to do, the comfort of her father and brother 
Reuben to look after; for Lucinda, Reuben’s wife, 
chose to consider herself an invalid, and shirked 
her share of the household daties, 

But at last, after what scemed, like a lifetime 
to Priscilla, the supper-dishes were washed, her 
father and brother had seen and criticized the 
valentine ; for, of course, Lucinda had given all 
the particulars of it; at last the old clock had 
ticked away the hours till bedtime, and Priseilla 
was alone, 

But, indignation had taken the place of grief, 
by time, and she crept under the home-spun 
blankets and the blue-and-white coverlet, with 
dry eyes. 

‘If he does consider me an old maid,’ she 
thought, ‘it was a cruel way of telling me so, 
Besides; he’s older than I.am; and if my hair 
is red, it isn’t a fiery red, like that.’ 

Now, Miss Priscilla’s hair. was not a fiery red, 
by any'means. It was a clear chestnut-brown, 
with only a tinge of sunlit gold shining in its 
wavy depths. ° 

And, if she was an old maid, as some had said 
—though twenty-five is not so very old, to be 
sure—she was a very attractive one, with deep 
dimples indenting her cheeks, and a complexion 
fresh as a pink-lipped sea-shell, 

It was the day after St. Valentine’s Day, and 
Felix Cheeseboro was holding communion with 
himself, after a fashion he frequently had. 

“‘T don’t know,” he. muttered, as he finished 
his dinner, and rose from: the table with a 
thoughtful frown. ‘¢I don’t know but what 
I’ve had encouragement. enough from. Priscilly 
Quisenberry to—ah, that is, I b’lieve she’d have 
me, if I’d ask her outright. 

(161) 
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‘‘ She isn’t a bit for’ard, like Mirandy Sprigs ; 
but her eyes drop down kind o’ shy like, an’ her 
cheeks git as red as crab-apple blows, sometimes 
when I meet ber, all ofa sudden. An’ she's 
a mighty good housekeeper, too. That wife o’ 
Rube’s ain’t wuth a shuck ’round a house. I 
could see that, last time we thrashed fur the old 
man. Prisvilly has the heft of it all. She 
shouldn’t work an’ dredge so, if she was my 
wife. She could see to things like, an’ tell Aunt 
Lindy what to do. 

‘*T don’t know but I'll call ’round there, this 
evenin’. I can let on I want to see Reuben, or 
the old man—’tisn’t likely they’ll be in yet, 
from the new clearin’. \ An’ mebbe I'll git a 
chance to talk to Priscilly, alone. If I do—Hello! 
what's this, Aunt Lindy ?”’ 

“Dunno,” tittered Lindy. “S’pec it’s a vol- 
untine. Sam ‘jes’ now brung it from de pos’- 
offis.”” And with a show of ivories that a young 
elephant might have envied, Aunt Lindy retired 
to. her kitchen to make her own comments on 
the subject. 

Mr. Cheeseboro did not bestow much attention 
on the outside of the envelope, at first—not being 
- connoisseur in regard to chirography—but 
opened it at once, with some natural curiosity. 
Aunt Lindy’s supposition proved a correct one. 
It was a valentine, and a comic one, at that. 

“Well, I~” 

Mr. Cheeseboro stopped short. His counte- 
nance betrayed an unusual degree of astonish- 
ment, together with some amusement. “' 

“ Somebody has mistook me fur an old maid,” 
he muttered. ‘Fur this here ain’t nothin’ but 
an old maid, with red hair, an’ a most audacious 
sharp nose. 

“Now, who in thunder was smart enough to 
send it, I wonder?’ 

He turned the envelope over and over; but the 
stiff, crabbed handwriting, evidently disguised, 
gave no clew to the sender. 

“I wonder*now,” he pondered, thoughtfully, 
“if 'twasn’t Mirandy Sprigs that sent it? I'll 
bet a cheese-cake it was her! 

“Yes, now I come to think of it, she was 
a-teazin’ me, a spell back, about Priscilly Quisen- 
berry; an’ I recollect she called her an old 
maid. : 

“ Old maid; indeed! Priseilly’s the best-look- 
in’ girl on Huckleberry Creek, old or young; an’ 
worth a dozen like Mirandy Sprigs, besides. 

«Well, if she thinks it’s such a joke to send me 
& picture of an old maid, I'll just send it back to 
her, to let her see I know where it come from.” 

And when Mr. Felix Cheeseboro mounted his 
sorrel mare, to make the projected call at the 





Quisenberry farm-house, the valentine was care- 
fully deposited in his overcoat pocket. 

It went no further than the village post-office, 
howeyer, where Felix procured a square envel- 
ope, enclosed the old maid’s “ picter,”’ and posted 
the missive, addressed to “Miss Mirandy 
Sprigs.”’ 

It was late in the afternoon, and Priscilla was 
in the kitchen, getting supper. A snapping fir= 
roared and cracked in the well-blackened cook- 
ing-stove, on which she placed a skillet of fres) 
pork, to fry. Taking a handful jof dried sage, 
she rubbed it to a powder, and. sifted it. slowly 
over the meat, which was. already beginning tc 
give out a most appetizing odor. 

Priscilla’s heart was still sore from the shock 
she had received; but. with the pride of her sex, 
she hid the wound from other eyes, and went 
about her household duties as usual. 

Going to the cellar, she brought a pan of rosy- 
cheeked apples from the bin, and was paring 
them for sauce, when slip-shod footsteps sounded 
in the hall, and Lucinda opened the kitchen- 
door, and looked in, 

‘* Where’s | your'pa, Priscilly?’’ she asked, 
‘Felix Cheeseboro is in the settin’-room, and 
wants to see him.’ 

Priscilla looked startled. 

‘Mr. Cheeseboro?, I—I don’t know. What 
does he want ?’’ 

‘Do you reckon I asked him what he wanted? 
You needn’t to color up so—’tain’t you he wants 
to see. It’s your pa, told you,” and Lucinda 
shuffled away. 

‘« Priseilly hain’t no idee where he is, Felix,” 
she reported. ‘‘Nor me either. But you mout’s 
well stay to supper. He’ll be sure to come in, 
then.”’ 

Felix did not. think he could stay to supper; 
but he waited awhile, in hopes of sceing Pris-’ 
cilla. His. waiting proved to be vain, however, 
and he finally took his departure, promising to 
call again. 

‘**Reckon Priseilly was too busy to come in,” 
he thought, consolingly, as he rode off on his 
sorrel mare. ‘‘It’s too bad she has the whole 
house to tend to; but she shan’t have it to do 
long, if I can help it,’ he added, with a look of 
decision in his gray eyes. 

“I wonder if he got the valentine,’ thought 
Priscilla, as she finished paring and quartering 
the apples, “‘Ifhe did, he will see that I know 
who sent it to me.” 

On the same afternoon, Mirandy Sprigs was 
doing up her frizzes on bits of tin, which she 
kept for the purpose, being, as she thought, more 
efficacious than curl-papers. 
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“TI want ’em to friz right nice fur to-morrow 
night,” she commented, twisting one of the tins 
till it nearly brought the tears to her eyes. 
**Mebbe Mr. Cheeseboro ’Il ask me to go to 
‘meetin’ with him. -If he don’t, I'll go alone, an’ 
most likely he’ll fetch me home, like he did 
from singin’-school last week. 

“T ve got ahead o” Priscilly Quisenberry, any- 
how,”’ she added, with a look of triumph in her 
black eyes, ‘‘and I’m argoin’ to keep it. She'll 
be mad as hops to find I’ve cut her out. 

“Wait till I git, to be mistress o’ Felix Cheese- 
boro’s big house; though. Won’t I show the 
folks? Ill turn up my nose at them stuck-up 
Quisenberrys, too, 

‘An’ that sassy Lindy ’ll hev to step around 
mighty lively, I kin tell her; fur I don’t’low 
to do a lick o’ work myself.’ 

‘‘ Mirandy,” grambled her mother, from the 
kitchen. ‘‘ What on airth are you a-doin’ there 
so long? Come along out here, an’ see what 
Enoch’s brung you from the store? It’s in a big 
square envellop, an’ my han’s is in the dough, 
so’t I kain’t open it.” 

Mirandy hurried out to the kitchen, twisting 
up her last friz as she went. 

‘« Tt must be a voluntine,”’ she cried, snatching 
up the envelope. 

And tearing it open, she jerked out—the old 
maid, of course. 

“‘Why—why, it’s a nasty ole comic one, an’ I 
jest know Priscil. Quisenberry sent it to me, 
spiteful ole thing. She’s a ole maid herself, an’ 
I ’low to tell her so, first chance I git,’’ and 
Miranda flung the obnoxious valentine into the 
fire, and flounced out of the room in a huff. 

“‘Wher’s Mirandy?’”’ demanded Enoch, shuff- 
ling into the house, after putting up his horse in 
the stable. 

*T dun know,” said Mrs. Sprigs, smiling. 
“She jest‘ bounced off som’ers, mad as a wet 
hen, about that ere voluntine you fotched her.” 

‘“« Was it augly one?” grinned Enoch. ‘‘ Wher’s 
it at?” 

“She slung it in the fire, an’ burnt it up. 
Yes, twas ugly as git out. She thinks Priscil 
Quisenberry sent it.”’ 

“ Priscil didn’t send it then,’’ declared Enoch, 
“fur I was a-stannin’ back by the stove, in the 
post-offis, an’ I see Felix Cheeseboro put it in 
the envellop hisself. An’ then he backed it, an’ 
poked it in the box, and rid off. 

“An’ Si Sturdy tuck it out o’ the box, an’ 
sez to me: ‘Here’s somethin’ fur your folks, 
now,’ he sez, an’ I put it in my pocket, an’ 
fotched it home.” 

“Wal! that is cur'us,” said Mrs. Sprigs, cut- 








ting out her biscuits with a tin yeast-powder 
box. ‘I wouldn’t hey thought he’d send 
Mirandy a picter of an old maid.” 

“(le maid?” eried Enoch, staring. ‘Did it 
hev red hair an’ a long peakid nose?” 

«Yes, it did. The reddest hair an’ peakidest 
nose I ever see.”’ 

“Wal,” cried Enoch, delighted. «It’s the 
very one I sent to Priscil Quisenberry, sure 
enough. But it beats me to know how Felix 
Cheeseboro got a-holt of it. Mebbe she give it 
to him, though, to send to Mirandy,’’ he added. 

Miranda’s frizzes were as crisp as her heart 
could desire, and her eyes shone with antici- 
pated triumph, as.she repaired by herself to the 
“meeting,” on the following night. For she 
had refused to accept Enoch’s version of the 
valentine, and persisted in believing that Pris- 
cilla sent it, 

But the expected triumph was not realized ; 
for to her vexation, Mr. Cheeseboro walked up 
to Priscilla, after services were over, and delib- 
erately requested the pleasure of accompanying 
her home. Which request was granted, rather 
coldly. 

‘“‘ Did you get any valentines, Miss Priscilly ?”’ 
asked Felix, after some moments of silence. 

“One,” she returned, shortly. 

‘““Why, that’s odd, now. I got one, too.” 

Mr. Cheeseboro was quite elated at such a 
remarkable coincidence; but Priscilla was not 
so much surprised as he had expected her to be. 

‘« What sort of a one was yours ?’’ he inquired, 
confidentially. “Pretty or ugly? Of course 
twas a pretty one, though,” he added, ven- 
turing a very faint pressure of the hand which 
rested on his arm. 

‘Of course it wasn’t a pretty one,”’ retorted 
Priscilla, severely. ‘‘It was the one you sent 
me, Mr. Cheeseboro.”’ 

“I? The one I sent you?’ stammered Felix, 


greatly amazed. 

For the first time, Priscilla began to doubt 
whether he really had sent it, after all. 

“You don’t mean tosay you didn’t send it?’ 
she queried, anxiously. 

‘Indeed I did not,’’ returned her escort, 


earnestly. ‘I never sent one to anybody, only 
the one I got, and sefit'that back to Mirandy 
Sprigs; fur I thought she had sent it to me.” 

Then the mystery was out, and Priscilla’s 
heart was light as a puff-ball, when she parted 
with Mr. Cheeseboro at her door. 

Mrs. Lucinda Quisenberry was sitting by the 
kitchen fire, limp and slip-shod as usual, the 
next afternoon, when Priscilla came in from milk- 
ing the cows. She set down a two-gallon bucket, 
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brimming with the foamy fluid, and brought out 
the shining milk-pans from the pantry. 

“Mr. Cheeseboro’s in the settin’-room with 
your pa,” volunteered Lucinda, limply knitting 
away at a yarn sock, as she sat over the fire. 

The sea-shell pink in Priseilla’s cheeks deep- 
ened to a poppy-red, as usual, under her sister- 
in-law’s sharp eyes. 

‘Wal, I declare,” snapped the querulous 
woman, crossly. “Your cheeks are a-gittin’ as 
red as clover-bobs. I don’t reckon it’s you Mr. 
Cheeseboro’s after. I heerd “em a-talkin’ ’bout 
the red heifer; reckon he wants to trade fur her. 

“°Tain’t likely a poor girl like you is a-goin’ 
to git sich a fore-handed man as Felix. 

“Why, the Cheeseboro farm’s wuth a hundred 
dollars an acre, every foot of it. An’ there’s 
forty acres in medder-grass alone. 

“The girl that gits the owner o’ that farm ’ll 
be a lucky one, I tell you. 

‘« An’, any way, I reckon you’re cut out fur an 
old maid, Priscilly.”’ 

Priscilla strained away the milk in the bright 


tin pans, without deigning a reply to her sister- 
in-law’s tirade. 

** Hello,” cried Farmer Quisenberry, coming 
out to the kitehen in his home-spun coat and 
blue “ducking” overalls. ‘‘ What d’ye reckon 
Felix wants, Priscilly ?”’ 

Priscilla hesitated, blushing deeper tlran ever, 

**Go ’long in, Priscilly,”’ ‘he said, ‘I reckon 
you know what’ he wants, and you know best 
whether he kin hev it, or not.” 

And Priscilla smoothed’ down her red-brown 
tresses, and went shyly in, to’ meet her lover. 

While Mrs. Lucinda stared im amazement, 
and Farmer Quisenberry warmed his hands com- 
placently over the kitchen stove. 

* Who'd a’ thought,” he said, “that a darter 
o’ mine would ever do so‘well as that? Why, 
thar aint a gal ’round heré, fich or poor, but 
what would a’ felt sot up to'git Felix Cheeseboro. 
; They'd a’ snapped at him.” 
> And Mrs. Lucinda stared ‘in greater amaze- 
ment than ever; for it seemed Priscilla was not 
$ cut out for an old maid, after all. 
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**EVERY DAY.’’ 


BY 


WE are each one older growing, 
Every day. 
Down life's river swift are rowing, 


Every. day. 
Steered for temples ever standing, 
We are borne, at God’s commanding, 
Near aud nearer to the landing, 
Bvery day. 


O’er their dead ones some are weeping, 
Every day. 

In the charch-yard mounds are heaping, 
Every day. 

These but give a pensive token— 

Ties of love must yet be broken, 

And the last farewell be spoken, 
Every day. 


We can see the sad and dreary, 
Every day. 

Meet the burdened ones and weary, 
Every day. 

Hear the sound of sorrow quaking, 

Wrung from breasts, with anguish aching, 

For the hearts of some are breaking, 
Every day. 

Let our kindly aid be given, 
Every day, i 

Unto those oh! tempest-driven, 
Every day. 

Words of hope for the despairing, 

And their troubles gladly sharing, 


Give our souls a higher bearing, 
Every day. 


CLARA BUSH. 


Let us strive to be forgiving, 
Every day. 
Let our words be kind and loving, 
Every day. 
Let us goodly, seeds be sowing, 
That for heaven may be growing 
Fruits, to pay the debt we're owing, 
Every day. 


Though we see so much of sadness, 
day. 

Still is heard the voice of gladness, 
Every day. 

Winds their tones of joy are bringing, 

Sweet child-laughter glad is ringing, 

Happy birds their lays are singing, 
Every day. 


May we all grow wiser, purer, 
Every day. 

And our sacred trust be surer, 
Every day. 

If our hearts but faithful prove us, 

Heaven's King will better love us, 

And with angels watch above us, 
Every day. 


May the grace of God attend us, 
Every day. , 

And His loving hand befriend us, 
Every day. 

Let our souls renewed hope borrow, 

We shall, on some happy morrow, 

Leave this land where cometh sorrow, 
Every day. 








‘EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of black velvet } Our model lias » kilt-plaited skirt, with the kilts 
and corded silk, or the combination may be of ; arranged in groups of six’ plaits, and then a 
space. This is continued all around the under- 








velvet and cashmere or Hehrietta-dloth: both } skirt, and the kilts are mounted upon a founda- 
are very fashionable this season for costumes. } tion-skirt of old silk or of mew alpaca. An old 
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silk skirt is far nicer, as it makes the skirt less 
heavy. The tunic of cashmere or silk is a sim- 
ple round skirt, very much looped up on the left 
side. This has-a border of velvet two and a half 


No, 3, 


inches wide, cut on the bias, 


the bodice is @ separate piece from the arm 
seams, and is fitted to the pointed fronts. In the 
back it is all cut in one, like a coat-jacket. A 
bias scarf of the cashmere ornaments and defines 
the pointed waist, terminating in plaited ends in 
front. Velvet cuffs and a turnover velvet collar 
complete this costume. Small bullet buttons 
are worn upon ail dresses. Here they are of cut 
jet. I may add that if an entire costume of 





The bodice is cut ; 
with a long point in front, and the skirt part of } 





black or colored cloth or cashmere is desired, 
this model will serve equally well, as when in 
combination with velvet. The velvet collar and 
cuffs might be retained upon the otherwiee plain 
suit. Six and a half yards of velvet for the 
kilts, collar, and cuffs, allowing the kilted skirt 
to be three-quarters of a yard deep. One yard 
more for the band upon the.tunie. That may be 
dispensed with, however, agcording to the taste 
and the pocket. Eight yards of cashmere in 
combination, or twelve ne gf cashmere for the 
entire suit. 


No. 2—Is a ‘hater trees, with outdoor wrap 


of dolman-shapey ‘The material is cloth, and it 
is braided in worsted braid, in a simple design. 
For the dress, there is first a box-plaited flounce, 
twelve inches deep. Over this the tumic, which 
laps the right over)the left side; back slightly 
draped. Plaim found waist, finished with a 
braided waistband, fastened bya buckle. 


Cuffs 


and collar to correspond. The dolman ulsterette 
is the simplest dolman-shape, with the border, 
pockets, collar, and bands for the full sleeves all 
braided to match the skirt. Bullet buttons fasten 
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the front. A muff of cloth may be added, ; 
braided in the same way. Six yards of cloth for } 


the same in blue. Either of these colors is 
desirable for young ladies., The skirt has a 
box-plaited flounce, mounted on a foundation of 
silk, alpaca, or silesia, of the same color. Silk 
is always the best, be it either old or new, 
although it:may be ofan inferior quality. The 
front. of the tunic is arranged in deep plaits, 
turning upwards, and;laid regularly, and fas- 
tened high up on the.side-seams of the under- 
skirt. The back is; of one width of cloth, and 
arranged in slightly-puffed drapery. The long 
jacket is made either of the same cloth, or of 





the dress, and three to three and a half for the ; 
wrap, will be required. 


No. 8—Is a stylish walking-costume, of lady’s- 
Goth, in very dark-green, almost invisible, or 





Jersey-cloth to match in color. This is a kind 


No. 6.—B. 


of stockinet-cloth, very much used for jackets 
this season, as from fits texture it gives to the 
figure, and a perfect fit can be secured. A 
jacket of Jersey-cloth, in either green or blue, 
can be worn not only with the-suit, but with any 
other costume. If made of Jersey-cloth, we 
would omit the velvet vest. If made of the same 
cloth as the skirt, the vest, cuffs, and pockets 
are of velvet, making the costume more elegant. 
The style of the jacket is long and straight all 
around, with the fronts cut away or not, as one 
pleases. So much now is allowed to individual 
taste, that any lady can scarcely go wrong in 
deciding the little details of a costume for her- 
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self. Eight yards of 64-inch cloth will make this 
eostume. Allow two and a half yards for the 
jacket, if Jersey-cloth is used. 

No. 4—Is a morning house-dress or breakfast- 
wrappér, made of checked or plain flannel. Our 
model is checked, with machine-stitching as the 
only trimming. The dress is cut in the Princess- 
shape, with full skirt in the back, which is 
gathered, and headed by a frill, and is sewed to 
the basque of the back. The cape and sleeves 
are plain. Cuffs simply stitched. The cape is 
finished by a gathered collar. The dress buttons 
the length of the front. Six yards of double-fold 
flannel, or twelve yards of single, will be re- 
quired. Three dozen buttons. 

No. 5—Is a cloth jacket, plain, round, and 
closely fitting the figure, and ornamented with 
passementerie of mohair-braid, These can be 
bought in sets for a jacket, or any lady can make 


No. 7. 

them for herself by sewing the braid on to the 
jacket, after the design shown in our illustration. 

No. 6-—We give the back and front of suit for 
® boy of three years. It is made of bige-cloth 
and dark-green velvet. The blouse-frock’ is 
plaited in box-plaits, back and front. 
is bordered with a double row of velvet. Pointed 


The skirt | and 





ww Arr 


collar and cuffs. The collar fastens at the back, 
as does the costume, under the middle box-plait. 
A belt of velvet defines'theywaist. This costume 
may be made of amy colored cloth or flannel, 
either plain or checked; and in place of the 


velvet, wide bands of mohair-braid make a very 
stylish trimming, for a bey. 

No. 7.—For a girl of four to six years, we have 
a stylish little street-costume, of light-drab lady’s- 
cloth, with a kilted skirt mounted upon a coat- 
waist. The skirt has three wide box-plaits, one 
in front and one at each side,, Between these are 
the kilt-plaits. When the skirt is joined to the 
waist, a band of gray furis the trimming. Fur 
collar and cuffs to mateh.. The waist fastens in 
front with a double row of large bullet buttons. 

No. 8.—For a baby of two to three years, 4 
little sacque-coat, with deep cape, is the pre 
vailing style. . It may be made of basket-flannel, 
in white or colored, or some of the pretty soft 
shaggy cloths. If @ more dressy garment is 
desired, make it of plush. The edge of the cape 
is trimmed with a chenille fringe. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent ‘by mail on receipt 
of full price for at Cra article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together‘and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to pao 
Princess Dress: Plain, 


“ “ 


Polo 


with vests or skirts cut 0’ 
send the number 


haa sige os No. ry pean or figure or any- 


gy et also whether for wire or child, Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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PANIER 


BODICE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for this month, the latest design 
for a bodice with panier, called the “‘ Panier 
Bodice.” Folded in with the number is a 
Supriement, with full-size diagrams by 
which to cut it out, if desired, without the 
aid of a mantua-maker. 

The bodice consists of five pieces, viz: 

I.—Fronr. 
Il.—Haxr or Back, 
Iil—Hatr or Sipe-Bacx. 
IV.—Urrs® Hatr or Sieeve. 
V.—Lower Hau or Sieeve. 

The letters show how it is put together. 
The long skirt part.of the side-back, from 
E to G, is plaited and fastened under the 
sash at the back,’as seen by illustration. 

The bodice-may-be-made of the same ma- 
terial as, the.skirt,.or,of a material that 
contrasts with it in eolor and texture. The 
skirt is box-plaited and trimmed with em- 
broidery. The sash is moiré. 

We give, also on the’ Suprrement, a very 
beautiful design for a ‘‘Palm-Leaf Pattern, 
in Outline Embroidery,” and describe how 
to work it on another page. 

The lines of the bodice patterns, we may 
add, although they cross this embroidery 
pattern in more places than one, are so dis- 
tinctly engraved that they do not interfere 
with the other. 

The embroidery can easily be transferred, 
if wished, to another piece of paper, or the 
various parts of the'bodice pattern—the lat- 
ter, perhaps, being the easiest. 











ART EMBROIDERY: CHATR-BACK, Erc., Erc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


~~ 






































We give, here, mnew and. beautiful design in 
what, to distinguish it from the more ordinary 
embroidery, is called, par excellence, ‘‘ Art Em- 
broidery.”” The design here given is for a 
‘* Chair-Back,’’ and is the dandelion, conven- 
tionally treated. In the front of the number we 
give two other illustrations of the same ‘Art 
Embroidery”: one also for a ‘ Chair-Back ’’— 
pomegranates, conventionally treated—at the top 
of the page: below is a design for a “ Sofa- 
Back,’’ the flower being the, blackberry, conven- 
tionally treated. It is in this conventional treat- 
ment that the so-called ‘‘Art Embroidery” 
differs from the ordinary, which seeks rather to 
imitate nature realistically. It is, in short, 
the difference .between the French and English 
schools. 

The design above, dandelions, is to be worked 
either at one or both ends of the chair-back; 
three shades of crewel being used for the lines 
around the edges, It will always be necessary 
to use conventionally-arranged flowers for this 
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style, as the effect can only thus be gained ; but 
they need not be so conventional as to become 
absolutely “fancy ”’ designs; daffodils, iris, but- 
tereups, ox-eyed daisies, etc., would all be suit- 
able subjects, and the colors used can be varied 
according to the taste of the worker. Of course, 
a natural rendering of some of these flowers is 
very effective and pretty when well done; but 
the chief thing to be thought of is to choose 
your coloring and ground judiciously. 

The other “Chair-Back” design, the pome- 
granate one, is also worked either at one or at 
both ends.. The narrow border is continued all 
the. way around at about an inch from the edge. 
We do not now set our furniture against the walls 
as much as we used to do; therefore it seems 
desirable that the backs of some articles should 
have their. due share of decoration. It is only 
an outline pattern, to be worked in ordinary 
crewel-stiteh, and in two or three shades of red 
or blue, or in golden-browns. Red would, we 
think, be most effective for a pomegranate 
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PALM-LEAF PATTERN. 





design ; it can be worked either in crewel or filo- 
sille. This is the next best embroidery silk to 
the real bobbin silk, which is only available for 
fne work. The filoselle should be divided into 
as many strands for a needleful—two, three, or 
four are generally used—as the design or material 
dictate. This kind of silk, however, does not 
wash in all colors; so if the article to be worked 
requires washing often, it would be safer to use 
the twisted washing silk. Many trailing plants 
can be adapted to designs in this style. 


berries, is called an ‘‘ all over,”’ or diaper pattern, 

and is composed of sprays of blackberry ; it is to 
}.be worked either solidly or. only in outline, 
according to the fancy of the worker. There are 
many plants you can use in this manner, such as 
honeysuckle, jasmine, wild rose, or even the long 
trailing sprays of the larch, with some of the 
pretty pink madder-colored apples or cones on 
them. This pattern is less conventional than the 
others; and there is considerable scope for fancy 
designing in it. We shall pursue this subject in 





The design for the’ ‘*Bofw-Back, ” in’ black- 


; 
i 
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our March number. 





LETTER PORTFOLIO. 


BY MES, 


Take a square of velvet, and fold in envelope- 
shape. Our model is of myrtle-green velvet, 
ornamented with sprays of marguerites in the 
natural colors; done_in Kensington-stitch, with 
filoselle. After the embroidery is done, line the 
envelope with satin, of pink or pale-blue. Finish 
with a gold-colored cord on the edge. A stiff 
piece of card-board should be cut the size of the 
back, and inserted between the outside and the 
lining, to keep the letter-case in shape. A piece 
of card-board covered with the same velvet makes 
the rest, by which the case is placed in standing 
position. This is put on by bows of narrow rib- 
bon, and when not in use folds back. 


JANE WEAVER. 





PALM-LEAF PATTERN: 


BY MRS. JA 


On the Suprrement, folded:in with this num- § 
ber, there is given, in addition to the full-size ‘ 


diagram for the new style *‘ Bodice Panier,’’ a 
new and very beautiful ‘‘ Palm-Leaf Pattern, in 
Outline Embroidery,” to which we wish, particu- 
larly, to call attention. 

- The design is from the Kensington Art School, 
and is intended for a five o’clock tea-table. It is 
worked on butcher’s linen, forty inches square, 
including six inches for the fringe. Therefore, 
stamp or draw off the design six inches from the 
edge, all around. We give one entire corner, 


SEE SUPPLEMENT. 
NE WEAVER. 


making the design complete, and showing how 
to turn the corner. 

Work in English wash crewels, two shades of 
red (raspberry-reds), for the border and the large 
palm-leaves; and two shades of olive, a light 
and a dark one, for the long slender leaves. The 
stems of the palm-leaves are all done in the same 
red as the leaf Make every alternate palm 
light and then dark-red. 

We can furnish this design, if desired, stamped 
upon linen, and supply the crewels, for two dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents, 








THE DUCHESSE TABLE: IN PLUSH. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


The foundation is a table of the style of our { ornamented with an embroidered bouquet on the 
model, made of common pine wood; but it must ; left corner, and looking as though it had fallen 
be well seasoned, to prevent its warping. Any ‘there. A single flower occupies the opposite 
common carpenter ean make the table. If the {corner. The shelf below has the bouquet in the 
turned legs ‘cannot be made, let them be straight. ;centre. After the embroidery is done, tack the 
Many of our newest bits of furniture are all after ; cover carefully on the top and shelf, and finish 
the severely-straight pattern. Cover the legs {the edge with a chenille or worsted fringe, in 
and uprights between the shelf and top first ; which the colors.of the embroidery are repro 
carefully with some of the plush, or else paint ; duced. Maroon, olive-green, or old-gold are the 
them black, and varnish with coach-varnish. } most desirable colors, as they make better back- 
Then cut out of the plush the cover for the top grounds for the embroidery, and go with almost 
of the table, and also for the shelf. The top is { any furniture. 





MAT FOR TABLE-LAMP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give % design . either garnet cloth or a woven galon. The cet- 
for a “ Mat for a Table-Lamp,” and also the de- ; tre, which is ornamented with embroidery, is 
tails of the pattern. The mat is given in | blue cloth. The two motifs which alternately 
reduced size, ‘but the details ate of full work- {ornament the centre scallops are given fill 
ing size. ’ working size in the two details, The appli- 

The foundation of this mat is cloth. The edge ; cations in the middle may be either red or black. 
is pinked*out and plaited, and for this soldiers’ The mat is mounted on card-board and lined 
blue aan i used and the box-plaits may be! with silk. 

1 


. 
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FLOWER-POT. 


JANE WEAVER. 


This makes a pretty decoration 
for a dinner or supper-table. Any 
ordinary flower-pot, with a fine 
growing plant of begonia leaves, 
or ferns, may be easily decorated 
after this model. Make bag of 
soft surah silk or satin (crimson), 
with a drawing-string in the lower 
edge, or what is better, although 
more trouble to make, gather the 
lower edge of the bag, and sew it 
to a circular piece for the bottom, 
which piece should be made of 
card-board, covered with chintz of 
the same color. The top of the 


bag is finished by a deep frill, like 
an ordinary work-bag, with draw- 
ing-strings. The vandyked band 


is made of cream-white or yellow 
cloth, and embroidered with a 
simple pattern in outline or 
feather-stitch, with different col- 
ored silks. The pointed edge is 
pinked out or scalloped with the 
silks. There is a tiny frill of satin 
ribbon to finish the upper edge. 
The whole bag is slipped over the 
flower-pot, and gathered up at the 
top. 





COLORED PATTERN: 


BY MBS. 


DPOYLEY DESIGNS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give another of } 


those beautiful patterns to be found only in this 
magazine. There are four: A set of d’oyleys, for 
painting oh satin, or for embroidering. The 
color of the silks or wools to be either matched 
according to the pattern, or they may be selected 
according to judgment; for instance, everlastings 
are of various colors: yellow, orange, lavender, 


ivory-white ; honeysuckles are of ecru bordering 
Vou, LXXXIII.—12. 


on buff, and jasmine is white as well as yellow. 
The best way to transfer the designs is to use 
carbon-paper. Place the material on which the 
designs are to be worked on a deal table, and pin 
it on to it with artists’ pins or tacks; place the 
darkest side of the carbon-paper on the material, 
and the design on the paper, and with a blunt 
or other pencil trace over the design, pressing 


the pencil firmly to cause a clear black mark. 
(178) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tae Deatn or ANTHONY TROLLOPE, the novelist, is a very 
serious loss to literature. It was the fashion, we are aware, in 
certain circles, to speak of him as commonplace, if not dull. 
We freely admit that he had not the genius of Dickens or 
Thackeray, But short of this, he has had no rival, in the 
present generation; and in some respects, he had merits be- 
yond even Dickens and Thackeray. 

For, above all things, Trollope was realistic. No such 
pictures of contemporary social life in England exist as 
have come from his pen. If Macaulay had had novels of 
the age of Charles II and James II to draw upon, equally 
truthful, how much more confidence we would have had 
in his history. A century hence Trollope will be invalu- 
able to the chronicler. His clergy, his country squires, and 
especially his young girls, are perfect photographs, only with 
the color, and life, and expression, that no photograph can 
give. His Mrs. Proudie is as good, in a different way, as 
Mrs. Poyser even. He was commonplace, generally, because 
his subjects were commonplace; but in this, after all, lay 
his strength, because truth is always strength. If anyone 
doubts his capacity for higher things, let him or her read 
“The Last Chronicle of Barset.” 

To come back, however, to what we began with. Dickens 
did not paint life as it really was. He painted it as he 
saw it through the colored glasses of his imagination; al- 
ways more or less caricatured; always with truth sacri- 
ficed to humor. Thackeray painted life from another 
point of view: a despairing and satirical one, rather than 
a hopeful and mirth-loving one. Neither Pickwick nor 
Lord Steyne, however fine in their way, are as true to life, 
which is the point we insist on, as Archdeacon Grantley, 
or poor weak Bishop Proudie. Becky Sharp is a higher 
creation than Lady Glencoia; but she is, after all, vastly 
more. exaggerated. Give Trollope credit for what he did! 
In a certain line, he had no rival; nor has he left any 
rival behind him. Neither Hardy, nor Black, nor even 
Blackmore, approach him in this realistic force, though 
Hardy’s rustics, it must be admitted, are, in their line, as 
good as Trollope’s clergy. Mrs. Oliphant, in her “Salem 
Chapel,” has come nearest to Trollope. Of course, in a 
different way, Blackmore excels him, perhaps; for “ Lorna 
Dorne” is undoubtedly a work of genius. 

Trollope died, it is admitted, of overwork. Alas! how 
many, iv this driving, crushing age, fall victims to that 
real or fancied necessity. 





Tue Newest Rosr is named the “Queen of Queens”; : 
it is pink, with blush edges, Another, nearly as new, is } 
like the Jacqueminot, with the same richness of color, and 
equal fragrance; it is called the William Bennett. Both 
of these are English roses. The propagator of the latter 
has refused fifty dollars for a single plant, having deter- : day, recently came to us, with clubs. One was gotten up 


mined not to sell anything, for the first year, but the cut 


flowers, for the London market, | 


Back Numpers of this magazine can always be had by 
ddressing the publish Sometimes, when local agents 
run out of their supply, they say that even the current num- 





’ from the Paris Salon of 1882. 

ber is not in print. But by remitting eighteen cents to us, $ 

you cag.stmape bo cupetbal, sith 8, or ang. other. : 
(174) 


Tue “ Fry- ” Mernov.— We have frequently spoken, 
in this magazine, against the practice of bribing subscrib- 
ers by a premium; a thing we never do ourselves, for we 
put all we can afford into the magazine. When a pre- 
mium is given, of course it comes out of the magazine, 
which is just that much poorer. A lady writes to us in 
point: “ Last year, I asked several members of my present 


‘ club,” she says, ‘to take ‘Peterson’; but they had found 


one with which they got a cheap chromo, not worth half 
the pictures that come in a single number of your maga- 
zine; so they did not give me their names, They did not 
receive more than half a dozen numbers during the whole 
year; and this year, I did not even have to ask them to 
join my club; they came of their own accord, saying that 
‘Peterson is the cheapest and best.’ For my part, I should 
not know how to do without it.” Now this is what we 
call the “fly-trap” method. When a magazine or news- 
paper has to be baited, so to speak, with a premium, the 
public may rely on it, it is only a “fly-trap,” and either is 
good for nothing, or is not intended to be sent through 
the whole year. If people will allow themselves to be 
“tricked” in this way, it is nobody's fault but their own, 
however. 

Tue Curistmas Carps of Messrs. L. Prang & Co. have 
been celebrated for several years, these enterprising yentle- 
men annually offering large premiums for the best designs. 
We think the cards for this year are even better than usual. 
They are so good that it is difficult to tell which is the most 
meritorious. There are many persons, in fact, who will 
prefer, as we do, the card which took the second prize to 
the one which took the first. Of course, this is a matter of 
taste entirely. But when the difference in merit between the 
best two is so little, it is a sure proof that the average merit 
of all is very high indeed. 


Do Lixewiss At Oncr.—A lady, who has been borrowing 
“Peterson,” has got ashamed. “Having read your maga- 
zine,” she writes, “ for the last year, ‘borrowed of a neighbor,’ 
I made up my mind it was too good to borrow, and so got 
upaclub.” That is right. People ought to be ashamed to 
borrow a magazine that can be had for so little money as 
“ Peterson.” 

How To Bake Fisu.—There are many persons who pre- 
fer a baked fish to one cooked in any other way. Yet few 
cooks know that the best way to bake a fish is to bake it on 
its back ; for all the juices are thus kept in the fish, while if 
the fish is baked otherwise, they drain out, leaving it dry 
and flavorless. 


Extremes Meet; Aut Like It.—Two letters, in the same 


by an old lady of seventy, the other by a little girl of 
twelve. It is with something of pride that we quote this 
fact, showing that “Peterson” is a favorite with old and 
young alike. 


ANOTHER SPLENDID Sreet-ENcRAvING, in this number, 
“Going to School” is as 
realistic in the subject as it is artistic in execution. 
The painter is one of the rising men of France. 
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Over Unrivatep Premiums For 1883.—Our premiums: AppritTions To CLuss may be made, at the price paid by 
for getting up clubs for this year are unusually fine. } the rest of the club, at any time during the year. And 
Qne is the steel-engraving, (27 inches by 20,) “Christ { when enough additional subscribers have been sent, you 
Before Pilate,” the most wonderful picture of the century, a8} will be entitled to another premium, or premiums, pre- 
is everywhere admitted. The enterprise of “ Peterson,” in ; cisely as if it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding 
engraving this magnificent work of art, at a cust that } to your clubs and earning premiums. 
would stagger ordinary publishers, is ded, on all 
hands, to be beyond precedent. Every family in the land 

to have a copy of this superb engraving. 
Pas ts tease are some persons who already have their NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something } Mrs. Lorrimer. By Lucas Malet, 2 vols.,12mo. London 
else, we offer, in place of the “Christ Before Pilate,” either ‘ and New York: McMillan & Co.—This is a novel of very un- 
our Illustrated Quarto Album, a very beautiful ornament ‘ usual merit. It is written in a terse and vigorous style; the 








for the centre-table, or a handsome Photograph Album. In 
all such cases, however, say which Album is preferred. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
gent. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the Albums, The inducements to get up clubs 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. But see the offers on second paga of cover. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1883. If you defer too 
Jong, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive 
letters saying: “If I had commenced sooner, I could have 
done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” Specimens 
are sent, gratis, if written for, to get up clubs with. 


Tuose Havine To Sit Up at night with a sick person 
often wake the patient unintentionally when making up 
the fire. Putting little lumps of coal on one by one with 
the fingers is a way to avoid this, but not a very pleasant 


one. The difficulty can be avoided by the simple plan of $ 
having scoopfuls of coal put into ordinary paper bags. The 3 


characters are natural and sufficiently varied; und the plot, 
3 though slight, is evolved with great artistic skill. The 
author’s name is entirely new to us. The merit of the story 
is all the greater, because it is evolved from ordinary, 
$ almost commonplace life. The writer has recognized the 
; great fact that there is more or less tragedy underlying 
everything about us, and that it is not necessary to have 
lived in medievral times, or died at the stake, in order to 
‘be a hero or @ saiut. y 
I Have Lived And Loved, By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol., 12mo. 
$ Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott & Co.—This author is already 
; favorably known by her “ Vivia,” “ Mignon,” and “ Dolores,” 
$ all stories of more than usual interest. We should consider 
¢ this one of her best novels—for it opens in the sprightliest 
style—if it did not end trugically. Now the raison @étre of 
a novel is to please: life is sad enough without the sorrows 
; of fiction; and it is only whep one is a George Eliot, ora 
¢ Shakespeare, that we can accept a “ Mill On The Floss,” or 
‘ a “King Lear.” “ 
Under Lock And Key. By T. W. Speight, 1 vol., 12mo. 


ing of one of these bags and placing it on the fire is @ } Pritadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Quite of the Wilkie 
noiseless as well as a clean operation. When a fire gets very 


low—almost out—a little powdered sugar sprinkled over it 
d quite a gical effect, and brings up a flame 





Ammonta is very useful in the kitchen. A few drops 
mixed in the water will take off any grease from plates, 
dishes, etc., better than soda, and does not injure the skin of 
the washer as the constant use of soda does. Sponges, hair- 
brushes, etc., are best cleaned with diluted ammonia. 


Tue “Curist Berore Pirate” is acknowledged, every- 
where, to be the most valuable premium engraving ever 
offered by any magazine. 
it, Subscribers to “ Peterson,” but subscribers only, can get 
it for fifty cents. 

For Twenty-Seven Years.—A lady sends us a club, and 
tays: “We have been taking your magazine ever since 
1856.” This is for twenty-seven years. Yet we have sub- 
«ribers, and not a few, who have been taking it even 
longer. 


Tue Cororep Partrerns, in the front of the number, 
four in number, are what you see nowhere but in “ Peter- 
fon.” They combine the useful with the or 


tal 


é 
< 
$ 
¢ 


No family should be without { 


$ Collins school : intricate in plot, full of startling incidents : 
keeping the interest alive from first to last. There are 
moods in which a story like this is infinitely more accept- 
able than any mere analytical essay, disguised as a story, no 
matter how choice the English it is written in, or.how often 


we are told that such so-called fiction is destined to supplant 


¢ Thackeray and Dickens, and even Sir Walter Scott. 


The Modern Hagar, By Charles M. Clay. 2 vols., 12mo. 
New York: George W. Harlan & Co,—The author of this 
novel of American life is already favorably known by his 
“Baby Rue.” The present story, however, is even better 
than that: more dramatic, and with a deeper insight into 
life The descriptions of frontier life are especially effective. 
The fight at Bower's Hill is almost like a bit out of Chevy 
Chase. Rue’s ride through the hostile lines to go to her 
wounded father is only less stirring, 

Traits Of Representative. Men. By George W. Bourgy. 
1 vol., 12mo. New York: Fowler & Wells,—A very fair book. 
It gives sketches of Lowell, Emerson, Wendell Phillips, 
Longfellow, and most of the other distinguished men of this 
country, accompanied by portraits, the text impartial on the 
whole, and the engravings quite good, at least, as ordinary 
engravings on wood go. 

Rachel's Share of The Road. “Round Robin Series.” 1 
vol., 12mo. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.— There are two 





They are no mere “catch-penny” embellishments. 


“Svcn Varrery Anp Excri.ence.”—The Manheim (Pa.) 
Sentinel says of this magazine: “No other gives such 
varicty or such excellence.” This giving more, and of a 
better quality, than any other, is our speciality. 


For Removine Inx-Srarns, milk ts one of the best things. 
Tf applied the moment after the spilling of the ink, and the 
part is then washed, there will be no stain left, even on the 
whitest table-cloth. 


ticeable merits in this little story. It is pervaded by 
a healthy moral feeling; and its characters are evidently 
drawn from life. Mrs. Shackles alone would make the for- 
tune of a story, she is so racy and original. 

Uncle Gabe Tucker : or, Reflection, Song, And Sentiment Of 
The Quarters, By J..A. Macon. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott 4 Oo.—A collection of prose and verse, in * 
local dialect, that has, here and there, flashes of true humor. 
The volume is illustrated. 

Forty Years In Phrenology. By Nelson Sizer. 1 vol., 12mo. 
New York: Fowler & Wells—A very veudable book, Tull of 
recollections,: anecdotes, etc., of a long hfe devoted to 
phrenology. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Tae Vorce or Txovusanns,—Never before, in all its long } 
and unexampled career of success, has “Peterson” re- 
ceived such encomiums as this year. A subscriber writes: 
“T did not take it this year, and missed it so much, It 
is the best I know. We value it for the great variety of 
fancy work, and also for its good reading.” Another says: 
“T have been taking your unrivaled magazine this year, 
and am so delighted with it that I have got up a club.” 
Another: “I have been taking it for seven years; it is like 
one of the family; this year, I send you a club of eight.” 
Another also sends a club, and says: “I took your magazine 
in 1882, and think it perfect.” Another writes: “It is the 
prince of all magazines.” Another: “ This is the eighteenth 
year that I have sent a club for your magazine.” Another 
sends a large club, and says: “Having taken the book for 
1882, I thought I would endeavor to get up a club for 1883, 
and this is the result.” Another: “I have been buying 
‘Peterson’ for three years, by the single number, and 
thought I would get up a club; I had no trouble in getting 
the subscribers.” Another: “I thought I would change, 
last year, and took something else; but I find the dear old 
* Peterson’ is worth ever so much more; and I never intend 3 
to do without it again.” We have testimonials of this kind 
without number. Those who once try “Peterson,” and 
compare with others, if they wish a really good magazine, 
always stick to it. é 





“Curist Berore Pttate.”—The Cambridge (Ill.) Chron- $ 
icle says of our new premium engraving: “A very re- 
markable picture is that by Muncaksy, the Hungarian artist, 
representing ‘Ohrist Before Pilate.’ We have received a 
steel-plate copy of it, from Charles J. Peterson, of Phila- ? 
delphia, who supplies it as a premium to clubs for Peterson's 


Magazine. There are many persons in the picture: Pilate, 
puzzled and hesitating; priests and scribes, scowling and 


scoffing; and spectators, curious and inquiring. The } 
striking figure, however, is that of Christ; and it.is the only ; 
face of the Nazarene, that we have seen, which seemed to > 
have much expression, ‘It is wholly different from the con- } 
ventional face and figure of Christ, and a vast improvement 
upon those. It makes Christ a Jew, as he was. The picture 
attracted much attention and admiration at the Congrega- 
tional Sabbath-school, two weeks ago, when the title of the 
lesson was the same as the title of the picture, ‘Christ Before 
Pilate’.” And this is only one of numerous notices, to the 
same effect, that we have received. The Greencastle (Ind.) 
Banner says, for example: “ It is a real work of art, some- 
thing that we are not often able to say of pictures that are 
given away as premiums. This is an exception, decidedly, 
and is a most interesting study.” 


Horsrorp AumaNnac AnD Coox-Book mailed free on 
application to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


A Lavy In Tar Hater Bvustness.—To the very large 
number of our lady readers who have been cheated by 
dealers in hair, in selling them goods on false representa- 
tions, etc., the above may seem an anomaly. Yet such is 
the case, as will be readily seen by all who come in contact 
with Mrs. C. Thompson, whose “ patent waves” have been } 
80 extensively advertised, and of which so many are worn 
by the ladies of this country. 

This little lady, though not one of the craft, has (with her 
personal knowledge of what ladies required), by her native 
ingenuity, invented and patented the only article ever 
patented ip hair for personal wear, viz: her “Thompson 
patent wave,” which is acknowledged by all as the only 
standard article in the market; and in spite of the most 
violent opposition by the trade, isin more general demand | 





than all the imitations combined, which have been sold to 
ladies on merits claimed ; but which were only possessed by 
“the Thompson wave.” Mrs. Thompson's guarantee goes 
with all of her waves, and purchasers can, if not satisfied, 
always have their money returned. This is fact, and to this 
fact, coupled with another, viz: that she does not sell to the 
trade, and, therefore, always makes good her guarantee, is 
due her success. If ladies will remember this, and apply 
to her direct at her stores, they will save themselves the 
annoyance of being imposed upon, and have the satisfaction 
of dealing with a lady, and of receiving exactly what they 
pay for. 

A Kwass In Tus Warts Hovst.—The Baltimore Amer. 
ican says: “There was seen yesterday at Messrs. Knabe 
& Oo.’s factory a magnificent concert grand, just finished by 
them, for the Presidental mansion. President Arthur, who 
is a thorough connoisseur of music, in selecting a piano for 
the White House decided in favor of the Knabe Piano as his 
preference, and ordered accordingly the instrument referred 
to. It is a concert grand of beantiful finish, in a richly- 
carved rosewood case, and of superb tone and action—an 
instrument worthy in every respect of the place it is to 
occupy. It was shipped to its destination yesterday.” 

In a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, Castle Grey, Limerick, 
Ireland, Brown's Bronchial Troches are thus referred to: 
“ Having brought your ‘ bronchial troches’ with me when I 
came to reside here, I found that after I had given them 
away to those I considered required them, the poor people 
will walk for miles to get afew.” For coughs, colds, and 
throat diseases, they have no equal. Sold ofily in boxes. 
Price twenty-five cents, 

For Seeps, Puants, AND Suruss, their varieties, and 
where they can be bought to the best advantage, we refer to 
our advertising pages, this month. Those pages, in this 
respect, especially at this season, are as interesting and in 
structive as any part of the magazine, 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepica, Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD, AND Forsst.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
No. Il.— Harpuack—Hawk-Weep—Hirs—Hickory, Pr. 

We will briefly pass in review several unimportant medici- 
nal agents of the field and forest in this number, and first: 

HarpHack—Spirea t te An indig , rusty, to 
mentous shrub, two to three feet high, common in pastures 
and thickets, with racemes of flowers, short, dense, aggre- 
gated iuto a terminal panicle, of a beautiful roseate-purplish 
hue. Leaves lanceolate, smoothish above, serrate. All 
parts of the plant are medicinal, being both bitter and 
astringent to the taste. Its tonic powers adapt it to cases 
of debility and convalescence, while its astringency makes it 
useful in diarrhoea, cholera-infantum, etc., where such dis 
eases persist after irritating matters are removed by rhubarb 
syrup or oil. It was used by the aborigines of our country, | 
which, in the estimation of some, renders it of more worth. 
Mothers who desire to use it may boil one ounce of the 
plant in a pint of water for a time, and give one to two 
tablespoonfuls at a time. 

Hawk-WEEeD, on RatTLesNAKE-WeEr p—Hieracium venosum. 
The plants belonging t6 this genus are generally known # 
hawk-weeds; but this one has been distinguished by the 
above name, as it once obtained some notoriety in some parts 
of the country, in some past age, and traditionally trapsmit- 
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ted, as an antidote to the bite of that snake. This plant has 
a slender fiuwer-stem, one to two feet high, with a single | 
“waf about niidway ; heads of yellow flowers in a loose panic. ' 
ulate corymb. Leaves mostly all radical, two to four or five « 
inches long, tapering almost to a petiole at the base, purple- 
‘yoined. Found in open’ woods and clearings, flowering in | 
June. The roots atid leaves are somewhat astringent, and 
have been used with success in hemorrhagic diseases, At 
Teast, the hemorrhage has ceased after drinking freely of a 
‘decoction of the plant, made in the proportion of two ounces | 
to the pint of water, taken in wine-glass doses, The juice } ; 


you no trouble, Don’t bother yourself about “ mate hime.’ , 
You dun’t want, things to match. That makes monot- 
ony, not harmony. Uf course you will buy each: thing 
withsome thought of what is to be near it, and may even 
try the effect before buying, if you cannot trust your own 
perceptions; but if you expect to get any pleasure out of 
furnishing your *house, buy everything tur its own sake, 
because it is good in itself and you like it, and not because 
it will make up a set. Nobody ever tuvk any rational 
: interest in a set, 

There is another thing of which we wish to speak. The 


average parlor, to-day, is much more attractive than the oue 

Hips, Doc-Rose—Rosa canine. This is the wild brier or Se generation back. But, alas! nearly every parlor is alike ; 
hip-tree, whence the name of “hips.” ‘The ripe fruit of the ; they have the same wearisome placques, vases, etc., etc. 
indigenous plant, deprived of the hairy seeds, is 80 called. ; ; Fashion happened to take a turn, a few years ago, in the 
It has been introduced into this eountry, Lut is not generally ; direction of beauty and comfort, and the manufacturers and 
‘cultivated. It grows to the height of eight to ten feet, and ( ; dealers, who supply the public demand, produced better 
bears whitish or pale-red flowers, of five obcordate fragrant ; things than before, and people could not help buying them. 


will sometimes remove warts; apply daily, fora time. $ 


petals. The fruit is fleshy, smooth, oval, red, and of a $ 
pleasant, sweet, acidulous taste. $ 
Hickony—Cérya, The C. alba is the shell-bark or shag- ° 
bark hickory; C. tomentosa, the white-heart, common thick- $ 
shelled hickory-nut tree or mocker-nut, as it is called in some 3 
sections of country; C, glabra, pig-nut hickory, broom hick- } 
ory. The young saplings of this species, on account of ? 
their peculiar toughness, were once much used in making é 
“splint-brooms: and the younger sprouts, in rural sections, : 
a3 a sp n of rural y, are often employed, twisted ; 3 
or otherwise, asa kind of rude ligature or strong rope, under { 
the name of hickory withes. The mature wood of this spe- } 
cies is also preferred by wheelwrights for making the axles ‘ 
of carts and wagons. Lastly, the C. oliveformis bears the , 





But it was nothing but fashiou, after all. It was not “art” 
nor “taste”; for people of taste have always had pretty 
rooms, even befure it was fashionable, and will still have 
pretty rooms, though fashion swing again to ugliness, 

And this is just what fashion appears disposed just now to 
do, Fora few years past, there has been a wonderful revival 
in all the branches of artistic industry. But the skill in 
handicraft was easier to revive than the honest conscience 
and the innate feeling that alone can keep the craftsmen iu 
the right path, md as we look in the shop-windows to-day, 
we find them filled with all manner of pretentious exagge- 
; rations and loud imitations of the work of debased periods 
of art, more costly, aiid displaying more technical skill than 
was shown in the humble begiusings of the “revival;” but 


pecan-nut of the South. The leaves of the whole genus are ; with an evident loss of all the ideas of sincerity that gave 
aromatic and astringent. Dyspeptics can chew the inner ; the modern movement life. 

bark often with much benefit: and a tincture made from) There is nothing surprising in this tendency, While the 
the same has been used very successfully in intermittent ; revival of artistic industry has made it possible for people of 
fever, after « simple emetic and purgative. The poor peo- } taste to get what they require more easily than they could 
ple, especially in remote country places, should bear this in } before, it has not supplied taste to those who lacked it. Not 
mind, And tobacco-chewing dyspeptics should cease their | all the books that ever were written about art in the house- 
damiaging habit, and have a good supply of this bark in { hold, and making home beautifal, and all that sort of thing, 


their pockets. Fill any sized broad-mouthed bottle, loosely, ; 
with the fine inside bark, pack down and cover with proof ; 
spints rye or apple whiskey, and take in tablespoon doses ‘ 
every two or three hours, during the absence of fever. An { 
infusion, made with boiling water, is as effectual and more / 
prudent to yse. It must be renewed—made fresh—every : 
other day. The quantity used is unimportant, 





TOUSE FURNISHING, Erc. 


Fasnton IN Hovsewoty Taste.—The trouble with most } 
writers about furnishing is that they make 4 niystery of ’ 
what should be simple, and elevate into lofty principles of! 
“art” what are really but matters of convenience and com- i 
fort. Convenience aud comfort are the firet things to be 
considered in your house, and if you secure them you can ; 
get beauty, too; but you will never get beauty ‘at the sucri- ; 
fice of convenience, The first thing is the papering. It is 
easy to get good papers now. They should not be too dark. 
They should not have too pronounced a pattern. The best } 
Papers for a small room are those which give a quiet effect } 
of color, and in which the figure does not obtrude itself. A } 
good paper goes a long way toward furnishing a room; but § 
if it is really good, you can go on with your furnishing . 
without regurdito it. 

This truthshould be borne in mind, that if your paper, 
your ‘entains,: your carpet, your furniture, be of good color | 
and design—that is. appropriate to their purposes and sur- ‘ 
roundings, enchtqualve, and containing no false notes or) 
one ‘question of harmony will give 

on. —13d, 


addressed *“ Puzzle Kditor,” 


are worth the paper they are printed on, to people who thitik 
of the furniture and decoration of their hoines as no more 
than a matter of fashion. Fashion passes continually from 
one exaggeration to another. True taste in the household, 
as everywhere else, is the same to-day as it always was, and 
the best-furnished room is not that which is in the latest 
fashion, but that which tells of the finest perceyitions and 
truest lives in those whose home it is. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


aap Everything relating to this department shonld be 
Pererson’s Magazine, Lock 
Bex 437, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 185.—Cross-Worp Entema. 
My ‘first is in window, but not in door, 
My secnnii’s in carpet, but not in floor. 
My third is in light, but not in dark. 
My fourth is in thrush, but not in lark. 
My fifth is in heaven, but not in sky. 
My sixth is in spider, but notin fly. 
My seventh's in sun, but not in moon. 
My eighth is in cup, but not in spoon. 
My ninth is in olive, but not in prune. 
My tenth is in August, but not in June, 
My eleventh's in daughter, but not in dame. 
My whole is an author known to fame. ne 
Essex, Conn. Grace W. Gopparp. 
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‘0. 186.—NumericaL Enioma. 
AL254078 8 4610 tat a le In 
1,2, 3,4. 


Marblehead, Mass, Gresze. 


No. 187.—Hippen Tress. 
1. As Henry is busy, I will not stay. 
2. Mabel, mother veints you. 
3. The pear! is found in the deep. 
4. O, a kind man gave it to me. 
5. Pass me a pin, Edith. 


Auburn, N.Y. Auice L. Watter. 


Answers Next Month. 


— 


Answers To Puzzies 1x THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


No. 183. 
1. Still, till, ill, 
2. Stripe, tripe, ripe. | 
3. Scold, cold, old 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Evus or Mouru-Breatuine.—The more eminent physi- 
cians are now agreed that many diseases are inhaled by 
month-breathing, especially malarious ones. Doctor Carl 
Sellen lately delivered a lecture on this theme, in which he 

‘gaid that many ills that are ascribed to other causes are in 
reality. due to the effects of this habit. Nature intended the 
nose to be used for inhaling and exhaling the atmosphere, 
and fitted it np, for. that purpose. The mucous membrane 
contains what are termed serous glands, which give 
moisture to the air as it is inhaled, while it is warmed and 
purified by its passage through the nose. When taken 
directly through the mouth into the lungs, the air is apt, by 
reason of its lack of moisture, impurity, or improper tem- 
perature, orall three; to act-as an irritant, especially in the 

in the air-cells of the luugs. Doctor Sellerdrew 
on the blackboard diagrams of the larynx and lungs to illus- 
trate the points he made, and to show the character of trou- 
bles of this kind he had mastered. Owing to the imperfect 
oxygenation of air inhaled directly by the mouth habitnally, 
there is often set up in the system a condition that gives the 
of dyspepsia, consumption, etc. The lecturer 
described the development of nasal catarrh and the diseasod 
formations that ensneffom it, and after speaking of the ex- 
cessive pain that attended attempts to treat them with the 
knife or nitric acid, stated a’ simple process for burning 
these formations with an incandescent platinum wire, a plan 
which he declared to be painless to the patient, as the 
intense heat of the cauterizing agent destroys the nérves 
before they have time to communicate with the brain, 


Eatixo Star Mears.—It may be laid down as'a general 
principle that meat, fish, or poultry in a state ofsdecay can- 





Orr nen 


not be eaten with safety, since symptoms of irritant pvison- 
ing have so frequently arisen from this cause. The absence 
of evil consequences after eating fuod which has uudergone 
a certain amouut of decay is doubtless due in many cases to 
the completeness of the covking process; but this does not 
militate agniust the geveral rule that food in any stage of 
decay is unwholesome, and should be avoided. Of late years 
there have been many cases of poisonous symptoms arising 
from the use of canned meats. The cause appears muaiily 
to have been improper methods of canning, or of the use of 
meat that was tainted before being canned. An examina 
tion of the outside of the can is our only available guide as 
regards this class of article. The head of the can should be 
slightly concave, whereas if it be convex it shows that de- 
position has d within the can. Sometimes, 
through soldering, the preserved articles become 
contaminated with lead, and poisoning by this substance is 
the result. 








USEFUL HINTS, 


Hints For Maxine Inexpenstve Curtarns.—Oatmeal- 
cloth, unbleached sheeting, scrim, or Toile Colbert (which 
is very like milk-straining cloth), are all good foundations 
for the curtain; on any of these you may work a border in 
crewels, Red and pink roses, with leaves, with a few stems 
of light grass in gold filoselle, make an effective garniture. 
The deep coarse lace, either antique or coarse torchon, 
should edge the curtains, Or you may make a border by 
cutting out some pretty flowers or birds from cretonne, 
and appliqué it upon the curtain, buttonholing the edges 
with silk to match the flowers, leaves, etc. Or, we have 
just seen a pretty set of curtains for a country-house 
(bed-room), made of unbleached sheeting, with a stripe of 
cretonne put across the top and bottom of the curtain— 
simply the wide stripe stitched on by machine—and it was 
most effective. Some of the cretonnes with wide Rensian 
stripes in rich colors should be selected. 


To Make a Looxinc-Giass Frame.—The uses to which 
the pretty pine cones, acorns, etc., can be applied, are inuu- 
merable, and one of the prettiest is a looking-glass frame. 
Take a looking-glass in a plain deal frame, about fourteen 
inches long by ten wide (but the size is not material), with 
a ring at the back to hang it up by. Take off some of the 
larger scales from the fir cones, and glue them on as a bor- 
der around the frame. Then add row within row, of nut- 
shells, acorns, very ¢mall cones, auidiany other pretty wood 
treasures that may be handy, filling in the gaps and ivter- 
stices with lichens and moss, The framie is sometimes 
finished off by varnishing; but the effect is much better if 
left nnvarnished, though perhaps it will not look well quite 
so long. Picture-frames can be ornamented in the same 
way, and they, as well as brackets, etc., may have the foun 
dations cut out of strong mill-board. 





FIRESIDE GAMES. 


Games For Wivtrr Eventxes.—We give a game ot two 
more, for amusement on winter evenings». The “ Magic 
Answer” ig a game much liked) There. @reitwo ways of 
playing it, and it requires two confederates; one!leaves the 
room, and the company decide upon the name of any person 
they please; on being recalled, the confederate puts 
the question, and asks “ Is it Bamig diferent 
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each time. The answer is “No,” until the right ; 
person has been named, when it is “ Yes.” The simple trick . 
consists in always naming a person with white hair before 
the name of the person agreed upon. The correct answer 
greates much surprise as to how it has been arrived at, 
“Birds” is rather a funny game, if well played. Four or 
five ladies out of the company each choose the name of a 
bird, and whisper it to the gentleman who is to sell them. 
Any one of the company offers to buy a bird, and asks for 
the one he wants; the amusement consists in the badiuage 
which passes between the birdseller and the purchasers, and 
the guesses as to which of the ladies is intended by the birds 
described ; children and young people much enjoy this game, 
and the descriptions of the birds are made as apropos as pos- 
fille. Some young people find amusement in games in 
which pencil and paper are required, such as “skeleton 
letters,” letters writteri without adjectives by a clever mem- 
ber of the company, an adjective being afterwards supplied 
by each of the company in turn. When a letter is completed, 
it is read aloud, and never fails to provoke much merriment. 
Another form of letter-writing is to distribute a number of 
slips of paper to the company, who each write a paragraph, 
folded down, and pass it on to their neighbor, who also 
writes and passes it on. When the papers are filled up, and 
the letters finished, they are unfolded and read out. A 
game called “ Rhymes” is also a favorite one. One of the 
party writes a line of poetry on a sheet of paper, folds it so 
as only the last word can be seen, and hands it to the next 
person, who adds another line to rhyme with the word seen 
on the paper—the poetry may be either original or not. 
When everyone has written something, the united composi- 
tion is read, and is often very funny indeed. A cheerful 
game for a family-party, when tired of other things, is 
“What is my thought like?” A laily is told to think of a 
gentleman. She then asks the company: “ What is the 
object of my thought like?” Each person gives an anewer; 
the lady then vames the person of whom. she, haa been 
thinking, and inquires how or in what way the objects sev- 
erally uamed are like him; and then follows the, best rea- 
sons that can be given, and the more‘abeurd they are, the 
greater the laughter occasioned. 








FLOWER GARDENING. 


‘ Lare m Fesrvary transplant all hardy fibrous-rooted 
flowering evergreens (perennials) and biennials—that is, 
‘ cuttings rooted from plants of last year, and sweet-williams, 
‘hollyhocks, perennial suy-flowers; also violets, primroses, 
-polyanthus, daisies, pinks, inouk‘e-ticdd. hepaticas, compa- 
nulas, etc.; but this can only be done when the weather is 
open and mild, and gives early promise of spring. So also 
evergreens, as laurustinus, laurels, and pyracanthus, may be 
transplanted ; but they must be carefully done, aud have a 
good ball of earth around them. 

Cuttings can be made in February from strong shoots of 
the last year's growth of roses, and honeysuckles, and jas- 
mines, and these will root well by October, and be ready for 
transplanting. Choose the strongest shoots,.and do not 
them less than six inches long. Cut them with @kuife, 
in a slanting direction ; plant them ina 
of reach of frost; puteach cutting half ground, 
_ Which should have Sem well dugand raked. Beyond this 
there is not tach tobe Gone tn'emall garden strips in ced 
Month; Bat where thefe is'a green-honse, the potting of ‘ 
Said ane ae Beene er 


ts igor AlL-bare places nnder 
should now be well scratched over with 


< 





aw 


the rake—seeds mixed with bone-dust should be sowed over 

| the vacant places, and be well rolled in, 
Edgings of box, of thrift, and house-leek (sedums), can be 

made, aud dig all borders lightly with a garden fork. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Sa Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by @ 
practical housekeeper. Hi 


Milk Soup.—Four large potatoes, two leeks, two ounces of 
butter, three tablespoonfuls of crushed tapioca, one pint of 
milk. Put the potatoes and leeks, cut iu four, into a sauce. 
pan, with two quarts of boiling water and the two ennces of 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt. and pepper to taste. Boil an 
hour, run through a colander, and return it to the saucepan ; 
add the milk, sprinkle in the tapioca, and let it boil fifteen 
minutes. 

Vegetable Soup.—One and a half pounds of beef to three 
quarts and a pint of water, one half-cupful of rice or barley, 
season with salt and pepper; put in a pot and boil steadily 
for two hours; then add parsley, one onion, two potatoes, 
one carrot, and tomato if you have it; if the water boils 
down, you can add more hot water. 


To Make Raised Pies.—Take one and a half pounds of 
best lard, three-quarters of a pint of new milk; boil them 
together, stir the boiling mixture into four pounds of flour; 
knead the paste well, and set it down to the fire twenty min- 
utes before using. To raise the crnst of a pie, you must 

your paste warm, roll, it out, and mould it on a mould 
= Nl will do in default of a proper one); when cold, 
take it off, and fill it with pork or veal, which must be cut 
about the size of dice, seasoned with white pepper, salt, and 
a little, dried sage; put en the tops; and, to. make glossy, 
brush over with the white of an egg. Oak-leayes 
the paste and laid around the pie to form a w: 
acorn in the centre, will be found a great improy: 

A Nice Dish from Oold Beef, with Mashed) Potatoes: 
potatoes, either in a plain way or with and the yolx 
of an egg, dnd udd some butter and ld beef, 
and lay it at the bottom of a pie-dith, pep- 
per, salt,and a little beef-gravy. Cover with a 
thick paste of the potatoes. Score the potato-crnst with the 
point of a knife, in squares of equal size, Put the dish in an 
oven, and brown it on all sides. When nicely browned, 
serve immediately. This, with av apple-tart or dumpling to 
follow, is a capital dinner for a small family. jas 

‘Stew.—BSlice some cold beef or mutton, seasos 
pepper and salt, and dredge over it @ little 

flour. Put it in a stewpan, with seme of the cold gravy ; on, 
if there be none left, add @ little water. Slice an onion 
fine, and add to it also a few potatoes. Stew gently until the 
meat is quite tender. If there was nd cold: gravy, a little 
‘butter rolled in flour must ‘be. co bible minutes before 


Gold Prealipre lets toe: meett'te 

d bones in a saucepan, with 

# lean hain, and a little onicn. 

Simmer this eur, thickén it with a Lit of butter 

rolled in flonr, ‘in’ the: mieat. eo 
wteoe tae: tte Diaaboeloe 

Gabi’y.—Throw each root, as yon scrape it, info weak vin- 

ly Deniea then thee Fem ote RPE Dns 

‘When tender, drain, and let them cool, - Cut the 


; Sottie” pepper, 
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roots, when cold, inte bits two inches long, lay them for 
an hour or two in a bowl containing a spuonful of oil mixed 
with one of vinegar, and salt and pepper to taste, turning 
them once or twice. Drain thoroughly, dip each piece of 
ealsify into frying butter, or into egg, and then in bread- 
crumb, and fry in plenty of hot fat. As soon as they take a 
light-brown color, drain them, lay them a moment on 
warm kitchen-paper, and serve very hot, guvnished with 
fried parsley. 

Potato Cakes—-Two potatoes, a little salt, a breakfast-cup 
of flour, one ounce of butter. Boil the potatoes, peel and 
Uruise them, and work them into a paste, then add a little 
salt, and mix it in a large breakfast-cup full of flour. Roll 
out the cake, and cut it into six or eight pieces. Bake it 
élowly in a metal frying-pan, in which put previously about 
one ounce of butter. The cakes should be a light color, and 
require constant attention while baking. 

Boiled Dried Beans.—Put a piece of pickled pork in a pot 
with ¢wo quarts of water. 
dried beans, which must have been carefully picked and 
washed. As soon as the beans begin to boil, take them out, 
put them in a colander to drain, then put them in with the 
meat, and just cover the whole with water. Boil them till 
they are quite soft, and send them to the table. 

Auother.—Boil the salsify as above, then mash it smoothly, 
add two well-beaten eggs, half an ounce of flour, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Mix well, shape it into little balls the size 
of a walnut, dip each inte egg, then into bread-crumb, and 
fry like croquettes, 

DESSERTS. 


Painted Ladies,—Remove the eyes and stalks from some 
nice round-looking apples that will cook well, and peel them 
very evenly, to preserve their shape. Place them in a shal- 
low stewpan large enough to hold them in one layer. Dis- 
solve loaf-sugar in sufficient water to completely cover the 
epples, allowing four ounces of sugar to each pint of water; 
add a fewclovés, a little lemon-peel, and stick cinnamon. 
Cover the stewpan, and simmer the apples very gently, or 
they will break before being cooked thoroughly. When 
done, and they are cool enough, lift them carefally to a glass 
dish, and with a small brush, tint them delicately on one 
side with a little liquid cochineal or melted red currant 
jelly; strain the syrup, return it to the stewpan, and boil it 
rapidly. until reduced to one-third of a pint. When cold, 
stir to it a wineglass of sherry and the juice of half a lemon, 
and pour it around, but not over the apples. Blenheim 
oranges do well for this dish. 

Apple Fritlers.—Peel three large applos, core them with a 
column cutter, and cut them across in slices rather less than 
half an inch thick; put them in a flat dish with half a tumb- 
ler of brandy, and strew plenty of powdered loaf-sugar over 
them ; let them remain covered for a couple of hours, then 
take each piece separately, dip it in batter so that it is well 
covered with it, and fry. a golden color in plenty of hot lard. 
” Lay the fritters in front of the fire, and when all are done, 
pile them up on a napkin, shake plenty of powdered loaf- 
suger over them, and serve. : 

Mince-Meat,—Take four pounds of raisins, four pounds of 
earrants, four pounds of suet. Chop up fine one dozen pip- 
pin apples, half-ounce of cloves, the same.of cinnamon and 
mace, one nutmeg, two large lemons, juice and peel. After 
all is. prepared, mix the fruit and suet well together in a 


lurge dish; add one and a half pounds of brown sugar, and ; 


wet it well with brandy; pack it down tightly inan earthen 
jar, and tie closely. When you mix it for use, add a little 
more brandy, and sugar, and slices of citron. 

Butter —Beat up one tablespoonful of brandy, one of olive- 
oil, and a little cold water, with the yolk of one'egg: add a 
pinch of salt, then work in sufficient flour to make, with the 
addition of more water, as much batter as will be wanted. It 
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In another pot put one quart of } 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


‘ should be of the consistency of thick cream. Just before 
using, whisk the whites of two eggs to a froth, and mix them 
lightly but. effectually with the batter. 

Plum Pudding.—Half-pound of flour, half-pound of euet, 
half-pound of plums, half-pound of currants, half-pound of 
) brown sugar, a large teaspoonful of baking-powder, a little 
} salt and nutmeg, half-pound of raw carrots grated, half- 
pound of raw potatves grated. The vegetables are sufiicient 
}to mix; neither eggs nor milk are required. Boil six 
hours. 


CAKES, 


Pound Cake.—One pound of butter, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, one pound of eggs, one and a quarter pounds of flour. 
Put the butter into a clean pan, about milk-warm, and stir 
it around until it becomes cream; then add the sugar, which 
must be pounded very fine, and stir them together for a few 
? minutes. Break the eggs in, and beat them all together for 
five minutes; then gra lually add the flour and six drops of 
essence of lemon; stir them lightly together, put in a but- 
} tered mould, and bake in acool oven. This cake is good, 
) but plain. If a richer one is desired, put in one pound of 
currants, half a nutmeg grated, and one quarter-pound of 
candied lemon, cut into thin slices, 


) 
} 
’ 
} Buckirheat Cakes Without Yeast—To one quart of luke- 
5 


warm water, add as much buckwheat meal as will make a 

hatter of the proper thickness, Add to this a little salt, a 
) teaspoonful of soda, dissolved, and a teaspoonful of tartaric 

acid dissolved in half a cup of water. When the latter 
’ is ready, put in the acid and beat the batter well, then 
stir in the soda, and bake immediately. 

Mufins.—One quart of milk, five eggs, one tablespoonful 
of good yeast; if home-made, three or four tablespoonfuls. 
A lump of butter the size of a walnut, and enough flour go 
} form ‘a stiff batter. Set them to rise, and when light, bake 
} them in rings. 

Rice Batter Cakes—Take a pint of boiled rice, mash it 
well, add three well-beaten eggs, a quart of milk, a little 
} salt, and enough flour to form a batter. Adda teacupful of 
> home-made yeast. When light, bake on a griddle. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress, o¥ Birur Casnumerr. Tho back of 
the skirt is laid in kilt-plaits from the: waist to the foet. 
The front has three kilted flounces. The panels at the side 
and the collar on the bodice are dark-blue brocaded silk. 
The coat-bodice is close-fitting, long in front, but quite 
short at the back, where it is ornamented with a large bow. 

Fig. 11.—Watkinc-Dress, OF Brown WooLen MATERIAL, 
with gay satin stripes. The skirt is quite plain. Scarf- 
drapery, trimmed with an ecru embroidered ruffle, looped 
up at the side, and falling in loose puffs at the back. Jacket 
of brown cloth, close-fitting, cut in battlements at the bot- 
tom, and trimmed with brandebourgs down the front. 
Brown felt hat, ornamented with a bird. 

Fic. u1.—Visitine-Dress, or Licut-Bivr ALBATROSs- 
Ciotn. The skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce, which is 
put on with several rows of shirring. Above the hem is 
inserted a strip of white surah silk, ornamented with two 
rows of gold braid. The pointed side-pieces are also edged 
with this trimming, as is the deep coat-basque. Above the 
} flounce, and passing under the basque, is a scarf of the surah, 
striped with many rows of gold braid. The sleeves, collar, 
pockets, and front of the basque are ornamented in the same 
way. Bonnet of dark-blue velvet, lined with light-blue, 
and trimmed with a thick spray of pink rosebuds. 

Fig. 1v.—Visrrixe-Dress, of MetrerNicu-GREEN, OF 
LusrrEtrss 81xx. The shape is a Princess. The front of 











OUR PARIS LETTER. 
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the skirt is laid in long plaits. The bottom is trimmed with 
five very narrow kuife-plaited ruffles. Above this is a full 
quilling of heavy lace, which has been dyed the color of the 
dress, and which is interspersed with chenille drop of the 
game color, This trimming extends from the throat down 
either side of the front plaits, aud around the bottom, just 
above the narrow ruffles. Three-quarter sleeves. Velvet 
bonnet, of the color of the dress, lined with rose-color, and 
trimmed with rose-colored feathers. 

SILK. 
Above this is 


Fie. v.—Carriace-Dress, or InprIA-BLUE 
bottum of the skirt has a knife plaited ruffle. 


4 


The >} 


ashell quilling. A chenille fringe trims the bottom of the | 
long gathered underskirt, and the tunic crosses in front, and | 


is also trimmed with chenille fringe. 


The very long red- ‘ 


ingote is of blue brocaded silk. The waist is made with a ° 


poiut. The coat-skirt is very plain, and opens iu front; it 
has large velvet pockets at the sides, The waist has a collar 
and revers of dark-blue velvet, and a soft silk-gathered 
plastron in front. Hat of dark-blue plush, with yellow 
plume. 

‘Fic. vt.—WINTER CLOAK, oF Brown Beaver Cioru. The 
bottom, sleeves, and collar are trimmed with seal-skin. 
Above the fur, at the bottom and on the sleeves, are several 
rows of wide Hercules braid, and above this again is a row 
of fancy braiding. The sleeves are put in in the dolman 
style. Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with a yellow bird and 
brown and yellow feather. 

Fra. vit.—Winow's Costume, oF PARAMETTA AND Crive. 
The kilted skirt is of parametta, and has a treble box- 
plait of crpe down the centre of the front. The bodice has 
paniers terminating at the back as a tunic. The trimming 
of the cuffs, the collar, the plastron, and bow are of crépe. 
Crépe bonnet and veil. 

Figs. viit AND 1x.—Hovsr-Dress, or Bicr-CLrorn. The 
skirt is kilted nearly to the waist, and the full reund tunic, 
which is also of bége-cloth, is machine-stitched. The bodice 
is of dark-blue cloth, and the basque is cut out as battle- 
ments, and is ornamented with braid, which is coutinued 
down the front, at each side of the buttons, 


Fic. x.—Watkine-Dress, OF Dark-GREEN CASHMERE. 
The skirt is laid in box-plaits in front, and in kilt-plaits at 
the side and back. The round tunic is full and short, and 
simply draped at the back. The coat-basque is close-fitting, 
and is buttoned down the front with old silver buttons. 
Bonnet of mastic-colored felt, with crown, with dark-green 
plush front. A bunch of dark-green feathers and a silver 
buckle ornament it, 


Fig. x1.—Visitina-Dress, oF Terra-Cotta CoLorep Or- 
TOMAN SILK, and dark-claret velvet, with terra-cotta polka- 
dots. The bottom of the skirt has a flounce of the Ottoman 


vet alternating with the silk plaits. 


velvet skirt is cut in deep vandykes, The Ottoman-silk scarf ; 


is draped quite low in front, is caught up at the sides by a 


up and draped. This Ottoman-silk scarf is placed so as to 
show the upper part of the velvet skirt, and does not reach 
to the waist. The bodice is pointed at the back, and has a 
vest of the velvet. The cuffs and narrow collar are also of 
velvet. Folds of the silk are laid fichu-fashion about the 
shoulders. Bonnet of claret-colored plush, with terra-cotta 
colored feathers. 

Fig. x1t.—Hovse-Drese, or Dark-Crmmson SILK AND 
Brack Sarix, The underskirt is of the satin, edged with a 


narrow knife-plaiting. The scant ruffles of black satin are 
covered with black Spanish lace flowers. The crimson over- 
dress is long in the front, falls square at the back, and is 
draped high on the side, with a gold buckle. The bodice has 
a long point, with a gathered plastron in front, and the col- 
lar aud cuffs are of black lace. 
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Fie. xrit.—Hovse-Dress, oF ALMOND-CoLORED CANEL’S 
Hatk aNpD Seai-Brown Vetver. The skirt consists of 
alternate box-plaits and kiltings of the two materials. The 
double tablier is trimmed with velvet. The bodice is in the 
redingote style, with long coat-ends at the back, where it 
falls in wide plaits, aud has square tabs in front. This is 
alzo trimmed with seal-brown velvet, and the buttons are 
of velvet. J 

Fig. xtv.—VisiTInG-BonNet, oF Buiack Spanish Lace, 
Jet Duops, AND YELLOW CurysaNTHemuMs, In white 
Llonde this would be a beautiful bonnet for the opera, sub, 
stituting pink or red flowers for the yellow ones, Without 
the flowers, it makes a beautiful dressy bonnet for an elderly 
lady. 

Fig. xv.—Drrecrorre Bonnet, oF BLAcK CHENILLE, trime 
med with three dark-red feathers. The lining and strings 
are of black velvet. 


Fig. xvi.—Bonnet, oF LeaTHer-CoLorep VELVET, trim- 
med both outside and inside with ruby-colored roses, The 
Ottumau-silk strings match the velvet. A bird at the side, 

Fig. xvit.—Crips Bonnet, For Mourning. There is a 
very narrow plaiting of crépe around the edge, and the 
crépe is put on full and carelessly at the top. Broad crépe 
strings, hemmed. 

Generat RemMarks.—There is never much that is new in 
the fashions to chronicle in this month. The winter ones 
have all been decided upon, and the new styles for spring 
have not appeared. In fact, the costumes are already so 
varied, and any transitions are so gradual, that we slip from 
autumn to winter, and from winter to spring, and are astun- 
ished to find how our last year’s gowns, wraps, and bonnets 
are still quite in the fashion. Yet human nature, at least 
women’s human nature, likes change, and there is always 
some little thing that is new—the cut of a sleeve, the trim- 
ming of a skirt, the length of a wrap, or the pose of a 
feather, that is valuable to those who need new gaiments, 

In colors for outdoor wear, dark-brown vies with dark- 
green for popularity, and dashes of red are everywhere, from 
the aigrette in the bonnet to the “clocks” on the stockings. 
Black never loses favor, and is more worn by elderly ladies 
than any color, however dark the shade. 

Gathered flounces, cut either straight or bias, are new, 
pretty, and easily made. For several summers, the straight 
flounces of white dresses have been finished with rows of 
narrow tucks, and now soft silks are being made in the 
same way for winter wear. j 

Soft white muslins and tulle are much used for evening- 
dresses for young ladies; but though the material is usually 
cheap, they are so frail, and the making frequently costs se 
much, that camel’s-hair, French bunting, and albatross- 


silk, laid in side-plaits, with bands of the claret-colored vel- ; Cloth. aud surabs in light color, remain most in favor, except 


The bottom of the ¢ 


for the very rich. 
over silk or satin. 
Tournures or bustles are universally worn, but of only mod- 


Tulle, also, to louk well, should be made 


band of the velvet, and falls at the back, where it is turned ‘ ¢Tate size. When too large, they sway and move with every 


( step of the wearer, giving her a ridiculous wriggling appear- 


) 


H 


ance, though all superfinous fullness is dispensed with. Stiff 
muslin or horsehair ruffles are usually fastened into the back 
of the skirt, to give it the needed fullness; but if the dress 
is much draped at the back, even these may be dispensed 
with, 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits Cuamrs. 

I have seldom seen prettier costumes made up in woolen 
materials than are now shown in Paris, and that in most 
cases without any admixture of silk, satin, or velvet, the 
charm of these toilettes consisting in their stylish simplicity. 

Plaited underskirts, with the plaiting extending from waist 
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to hem, are very much in vogue, even in the plaids that are 
now 80 fashionable. Over these underskirts are placed full 
looped draperies at the back, and a graceful scarf or apron 
overskirt in front. One of the most tasteful plaid walking- 
dresses that I have seen this season has a pointed draped 
apron overskirt, with full looped draperies at the back, the 
sides showing the close-plaited underskirt to the waist. 
Another style has a draped overskirt plaited up to a point at 
oue side, attached there to the waist, and falliug in full 
rounded folds over the other side of the skirt, nearly to the } 
hem. This fashion is yery popular; but is unbecoming to ; 
any but the most slender of figures. Another way of making } 
a cashmere dress is to cover the underskirt as high as the 
knee with narrow ruffles, each bordered with an inch-wide 
band of velvet. The overskirt falls in a graceful curve in 
front, meeting the ruffles, and is caught up in drapery with 
two pointed ends at the back. The corsage is a very long } 
coat in velvet, cut in deep scallops, or it may be made of 
cashmere, with cuffs and sailor’s collar of the velvet. In 
white cashmere and ruby or sapphire velvet, this toilette 
makes a pretty evening-costume for a young lady. 

Chené stripes in soft woolen materials are a good dgal | 
worn; the stripes are about an inch and a half wide, and } 
much ingenuity is shown in draping and arranging the | 
material so as to have all the trimmings, the overskirt, etc., | 
ou the bias. When well made, these dresses are extremely | 
effective. Braided jackets, in dark-blue, brown, or green 
eloth, are still much worn, with underskirts in woolen 
stripes or plaids. Plush is a good deal used in combination 
with cloth or cashmere for walking-suits; but chiefly for the 
underskirt, or in bands for trimming. Plush opera-cloaks, 
in the deeper tints, such as ruby, old-gold, or sapphire-blue, } 
are in great favor. 

This seems to be an eclectic season in regard to wraps, a8 
last year was for hats and bonnets. Every lady wears the 
cloak that bests suits her style or figure. Une sees wraps of 
every shape and length, from the trim tight-fitting cloth 
basque of a slender maiden to the long stamped velvet 
paletot of a portly matron. Black is decidedly the favorite : 
color for outdoor wraps; and it is no longer essential to have 
the cloak and dress of the same material, except for very 
dressy costumes. Cloth and stamped velvet are the materials 
the most in vogue, unless the cloak or jacket forms part of 
a full costume. A novel and handsome wrap is a short 
tight-fitting jacket of seal-skin, made single breasted, and 
bordered with a band of sea-otter fur. Of course this gar- 
ment was made for a slender figure: a stout one would look 
ridiculous in it. 

The uncut velvet, or Ottoman velvet, introduced by Worth 
at the beginning of the season, is now only used for the 
trimmings or skirt-fronts of very dressy toilettes. It comes 
in all sorts of delicate evening-dress colors, and in pale-pink 
er yellow it is very lovely, having a sort of silvery bloom ; 
upon its surface that is very attractive. But it is too perish- 
able to be used in any form that will subject it to actual 
wear, as it marks and cruehes in one wearing. Embroidery 
in colored floss silks, and in chenille, and sometimes with a 
blending of both, is a good deal used for ball-toilettes. The 
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skirt-front of pale-colored satin is covered with these superb 
embroideries worked upon the material. A novel element 
is the introducing of artificial flowers or fruits into the em- 
broidery. Thus a cluster of vine-leaves will surround a } 
bunch of artificial grapes, and a skirt-front worked all over Q 
with the foliage and branches of a rose-tree was set here } 
and there with artificial: roses very exquisitely made. 
Another skirt-front, embroidered with colored morning- > 
glories in all their different and splendid hues, had tiny } 
hiumming-birds set here and there, some apparently sipping } 
from the calyx of the blossoms, others clinging to the vine } 
as if to rest, The corsage had a cluster of humming-birds ; 
attached to the left shoulder, The effect was good, and the 
conceit was pretty, but was hardly in the best tasté. 


{ ScotcH Parp. 


The newest color of the season is a greenish-gray, which 
is no other than the reseda or mignovette-culor that was so 
fashionable several years ago. It comes in a light lady’s- 
cloth, and is made up in combination with peacock-blue 
plush, 

A very pretty style of embroidery on satin, for the skirt- 
fronts or underskirts of evening-dresses, consists of a large 
round spot, worked in white chenille on white satin, and 
having a cut-glass bead in the centre. The overdress may 
be in silk, or satin, or brocade, but always in pure white. 

Very large rosettes, formed of loops and ends in iuch-wide 
ribbon, either of satin or velvet, are much used for trim- 
ming bonnets or evening-dresses, replacing both feathers 
and flowers very advantageously. 

The most popular shoe of the season is the Henri Deux, 
It is a slipper, cut high at the back and low in front, where 
asmall bow of inch-wide ribbon is placed, A strap crosses 
the instep, and is fastened with ribbon, tied so as to form a 
long narrow bow with ends. This new shape comes in all 
shades of satin for evening-dress wear, as well as in black 


) and bronze morocco, 


The pointed or spoon-shaped bonnets, which have been 
recently introduced, do not appear to be very popular, 
They are not worn by the really elegant and fashionable 
ladies of Paris. In dark velvet, lined with pale-colored 
satin, they are rather pretty; but they do not “take.” 

Lucy HU. Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fie. 1—Youns Girv’s Dress, oF DARK-GREEN AND BLUB 
The underskirt bas two ruffles, laid in box- 
plaits. The tunic crosses in front. The coat-basqne is of 
brown striped cloth, double-breasted, and has velvet cufis 
and rolling collar. Brown velvet hat and feather. 

Fig. u.—Girw’s Dress, oF ALMOND-CoLoR CASHMERE. 
The skirt is laid in box-plaits, with smaller plaits between. 
The coat is of brown velvet, cut away in front, and trimmed 
with brandebourgs. Seal-skin cap. 

Fig. 11.—Boy’s Costume. The knickerbocker trousers 
are made narrow. The sacque-coat has collar, cufis, and 
trimming around the bottom of fur. The belt, which falls 
low, is ornamented with a silver buckle. The broad felt 
hat is trimmed with a band of velvet aud a pompon. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, «at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the nousE, to the 
entire sutixfuction of all who favor us with their orders, Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, ete. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business, Remember all are served, not only owr 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 


MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“REASONS WHY 
as: THOME SOc, 


go> 





1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itsc]f in shape to EVERY head. 

2.—They, DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, lok, as ali cthers have. 

3.—They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear 7'UREE of any 
ware made, 

4.—Tlcy CANNOT WRINKLE or CHLINK with dampness, but 
ke pth-ir shape for years. 

i.—Thcy do not fade as quickly, for they don’t require dressing as 
o ten as others, 

6.— They are only dressed with a WET COMB, whenthry ost MUSSED, 
and are known to remain iu order for « year wi: hout redrzs: ing. 

1.—I GU. oy cama EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
themmy ifn 

8.—MOST 1) MPORTANT : Every lady c2n look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, aS HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
ti_y look ten years younger. 

9.—As [have 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
can be gralificd, 


8@> Beware of partics endeavoring to sell 
vou Waves representing them to be the 
Thompson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


Fo. 89 Vest 14th Sirect. NEW YORK. 





Wei DeMEYER’S 


CATARRH 


CURE 


Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “ Js worth 
ten times its cost.” 
Rev. C. J. Jonzs, New Brreuron, 8. 1. 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “Js truly 
a cure for Catarrh.” 
Rev. Hannreat Goopwrs, Newark, N. J. 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “Qured me 
Gectually of Catarrh.” 
"Rev. 0. H. Taytonr, Brooxtry, N. Y. 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure will be for- 
warded by mail or express at our expense On 
receipt of $1.09 for One Package or $5.00 
*cy Six Packages, also sold by Druggists. 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s “ Illustrated Treatise” 
on the causes, consequen-es and eure of Ca- 
‘tarrhal Diseases, will be mailed free on your 


request. 
D. B. Drwer, & Oo., 18% Fulton St., N. ¥. | 





JAMES 


Y 





PEARLINE 
me BEST THING KNOWN Fe 
WASHING“«*BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATCR, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saying compound, and 
aiways bears the above symbol, and name of . 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


\NUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Madame Wambold’s Specific 
k) permanently removes Superfluous hair without injuring 
the skin. Send for a circular. Madame Wambold, 34 
Sawyer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Spates Bloomsburg, Pa., the noted climate and rest 
\) cure for Nervous Affections and Diseases of Women. 
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| PEARLS 7! i: MOUTH 
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| BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


hh renders the teeth wnitt, the gums nosy 
be “the breath swert. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
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ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Send 10 Cents for the FLORAL GUIDE, 







Which tells how to get and grow them. If 
you afterwards order seeds, deduct the 10 cents. Printed 
in German and English. 


FLOBAL GUIDE CONTAINS 3 COLORED PLATES 
AND MORE THAN 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
JAMES VICK, 

ROCHESTER, 








SSO 


Forgrowing 3 best plants. 


CLEMATIS CCCCIICA. 

(Scarlet clematis.) 5%c. 
each; 83for $1. Send fer 
catalogue for particulars. 


SINCLE DARLIAS. 


PaRaGon the best, 25c. 


JURAZII 
(Cactus Dahlia), 35¢. 


CHRYSANTHEMUN.S. 


Best collection in the 
country! 4first premiums 
N. Y. Ilorticultural Soci- 
ety this Fall, Dovniz 
GOLDEN SUNFLOWER 
Perennial rooted), 35c. 





et Gardeners. Sen 
D. ‘M. FERRY & CO. DETROIT MicH. 


LOWER SEEDS Given Away! A mixed ree SEEDS 
F package (350 kinds), with a sample of Park’s Foran a, NE poses Renna mbar = 
Maaaztne, a bexutiful illustrated monthly, all for stamp. Baiiogh, , & 


This isa raro offer. Tell all your friends, and ask thei to Lovely Chromos, name on, 1 model love letter, 10 love 
send with you. G.W. PARK, Vannettsburg, Pa. | 4.() cardsvall Ine, 6-0. 0. A.Brainant, Higeatam, Ct 


py en ae & saab SaeDe | AVE A Pied 0 SUPEBION } IN A HE RICes A. nei ine 


iz: Cub: _— 
2 aif Li mori Ai REST VEGETABLES Wiss 
wew, Superior, lurge, early. 
_ Bereivectt, the -s w usk-M: Saat scour h8 080 teak 

= m3 08 s for le fn % aed uscious o 
are eens tatekin. eis, fag wiew wk Mle oth Squash, ali largest grown. 


e3 soctmans quality. New 8 tonchead he) =a ver = erior. 
Giant Stu‘ tgart Radish arge radish, 5 to Soa : rh 


ene will ey dey > paskes 
$1.30 wrvciccers sev 15, 3-GENT STAMPS, 
ecollcetions above Vegetables nex 

ata ori at We vat val 10 packets 
sare S OF $25 20" SlO.taaceatignsr sens 
car t Scent « BL years we “av tans up one of 
inthe! e U. Ba ‘hence wer pashs aus saguea: Allwe ask is a 
will it vargetee 1.500 b varteticn, all warranted, 300 illus- 

ce ge @ you dave been dealing, we 




















Sica tt is vaktiod, 


PTT Re x oom _Callectinn and wis a oa Per SUT RCEL Eun, PA. 
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ybrid Pear, 81.60 
rset S15 “819 
Quince,75 fan fenenese 
ru 


Plants, ame 


ors b 
Climbin Vines, wine Juding 
New Oe: is, full soeeen of oA 





CHR as 


Far era BRS & HARRISON GO. hie 
“THE DINGEE & NARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL ar aaseaee 18 FOR $1. 27 FOR $2. 


Finest ever-hloomingsorts, your 
choice, all labeled, free by mail. 
Best and cheapest in the 
world, we mean this. Will 


making a SP A prove it by sending sample plant for 15 E LEA bin 
BUSINE Hy, cots of R ah) LARGE i v7 £ arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, WE LE 
for Sesto the AWAY, emi= quentity, quality, size and price of all choice plan 
ber es new and old, Valuable premiums GIVEN nie 
is futable for 4 i= Annual Illustrated and Instructive Lad, AY. 








splendid delivered aah our oice, Ae iabeted, for 13 OODS, BEACH & co., New Brighton, Pa. 
2 sora ie erste 26 teeianses or $5; 75 fi 





a complete 


tienen tbe B 70 le ee toall, OPIUM Morphine Hapi Cured in19 
cn andlf ONCE <SSNaRG ee BRS Re 


‘t <BUEES S SEEDS ARE WAR 











Equal, Nono Better. to ikaucs ehestends of new 
Customers to give them a fair trial we will scnd for 
60 cent one per each of the following new and 

yerketer The CUB. QUEEN 
Wai LECON, th —— —- : 


our Sccd, last 
a 1031 pO2341 ‘ibe. and is: 
iP 1888, for theiive largest 
mclons ata from our ibe Montreal * 
Green Nw nutmeg cic ‘elon, largest on record, one mel- 
on weighing US t season, and of luscious 
flavor. We ofcr BO t CASH for three largest 
; anaes grown thisscason. Flow So.8 Gabbee 
79 ¢ » 2 sure header of fine quali lant 
{te Itallan Onion, grown to w etek Tite to4 so 
oa mild and pleasant. We will pay €25 CALL 
PRIZES for largest ofthcse Onions. LURPE 
CLITIAX TOMATOES, the best of all Tomatocs, 
certainly the climcz of perfection. New Perpetual 
tinec, finest lettuce for family usc, as one sowing 
will do for whole season. aa mese Nest-! 
Gow wa, of great value toe? poultry-keeper, they make very best of nest-cczs. earliest. jmu- 
roxas Hollow Crown F aranina, best parsuips. Golden Globe be Radish, beautiiu erlee shape,quick growth. 
ST, prolific, fine grained, swect ficsh, wonderful keeper. Spf rach, new thick leaved, 
na v ey Si aeeahe both ay — yo = as snow, most dclicate flavor. 
for culture, printed on each 


lone 6 
OFF ES my ual prices ecet $1.35. We will shed the the 
entire Colle lon we mall stpaid,to any address for 
BOF wn ut ut cao RS cores ri charge, ® sample packet lc. 
Ne ae or feet rhe 


=e eae CORN, “sod a sample of the wonderfi 
Ke will send above splendid {a collection of 15 varictics, ALSO one packet ench of the following: 
‘ew Prolije Tree most prolific kees>e 1175 Bears hay y boar raiseie onone plant. @ 
a her noe Superior Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, standard ture Re-wiates, New Dworf 
Round Purpls Ege 's dans cre. 
Onion, one of the best. New Amber Cream Sweet Corn, as dcliclous sweetness, soaptidused 2 
‘from 444 hills. Danvers Carrot, smooth.and handsom ‘pa: Monstrous Pepp Ba new ot 
sweet,mild. Burpee’s Cxtra Early Peas,carliest and the bot “ ne early ‘ax 
marvellous beauty, fine quality, émmense productivences. Londo: reen Cucum! Ske we xcellen| 
table or picklin Round Dark Red 3 h, ae early, Kntense skin and cricp, brittle flesh. pe 
WW kite Sal , adelicious vegetablo. New er Tomato, early, smooth, brisht red. The sceds namo 
3. actual value, but the rontire lot will be sent, post; aid, to any address for ONLY 
$1.00, and andin. ete nes xy will five asam le packet of Former’ Fa Iden. Dent Corn and ccle- 


packages. A cectablo 
oa a a G = 5 why ORIG GIAATOBS Pra the system of ect. valuable collections of Seed: 

















ee 8 Weare S cor, and we give to-day the greatest value for seen ever offered. 
We gro mantities. We know that all tryingour geedsonce will be regularcustomers 
hd fu... 5 1883, to growers of best veretables and farm preducts from 
$775.00 | Competition open toall, Sce catalogne for particulars. Show this adver- 
en to send with you. & Complete Dollar ‘Collections mailed for 62.50. 


BURPERS GEM COLLECTION of Asters, ansy, P: tu f 
FLOWER, SEEDS Ha x omen, bank Cana eet tata 
ani cle 
# for culture, for only BEe. | This ang ne a ao be BLAMES. OLDER NOt, 
jaable book of prasiy, ic) 
Secds, Plants, 
oye bs of real hes 


PA 
Srdund ature ray o 
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on ~~. 
lth ate 


NEW. BEAUTY 
TOMATO 


‘ection White 


ever p’ 


Head Let 


ED. pachsice Scolection will FoR {0 
pages, onthe SEEDS, ar 
all purchasers. Wholesale 


SEEDS, PLANTS & | & SHRUBS. 


ing Buist’s New 
and. —~ 1 without ee), penis Premise 
Golden Globe Tripett ‘and New 


flavor), New Golden Perfectionand Apple 
of date Flat Dutch and Drum-Head e, jainent, t heading 
varieties in the World), Savty doredy Ww et and Winn intgmed Cabbage, 
(Anestentiy sorts), Now German Ci a 
ip and Egy 
Perf 'e Spine , Wew Re 
and Fi wonne Orre, ee iso rae a Celery, Danvers 
ch mn you and a that thelr qu qualit will all p lease you, 
utifl eu variet 


ed dealers on ea nat Wieden ma ROBERT BUIST.JR., vai 


OM os 
~~ 


unrivalled 
Tostill 


stand 
a ioe t eet ae 


ean N! EC 


Early Pea, (ear fi 
Hise Ring Onion, rie mild 
yes Buist’s 1 Ema 


Queen Water Melon, Buist’s Er. 
ypson and Jimath suletty 

Globe Turnip, Budet's New Mammot 
lalf-Long Carrot, and Extra Old a ‘Spinach 


on recr ipt 


eampet take as sash, Bors A opm ome Manvat,a valuable work 3 7 


id ©: t acne. ma’) 
— og ee GROWER, 
elphia, Pa. 





PURD YS 


FRUIT SASH 


ALS 
iar d edited rey 86 YE. 


great it 1 ecia of Wer 
tore a aaa prin to kd td, has a 
ucements te Club 


ge tana 
ae M. PURDY, Palmyra, a 


PURDY'S 


W EDITION (1880) of the 


SMALL FRUIT’ 
INSTRUCTOR. 


t tel lain, sim <* Jenga how to plant, grow, 
and Send thet above, . on t the best “ giving 
the best plans for sangeet iow to dry, 
ow seedlings ; gg 2 of drying houses, 

bop lt It is as full o; tical Gy ae "C0 

meat, You wouldn't excha 

on 1.50 book on the same subject a over pe 
The wai ok 2 2 m4 & end this w work his Chisty 
per cover, 25c. ; 


poage eam sie end 


zi ‘7 aml b rey gto 
10" ic. 
AGENTS WAN spa 


‘40 to applican Address 
ORM. PURDY.» Palmyra, Ne Y- 


If you would like to iret our Illustrated Catalogue 








contiining one ot nest assortments 


to be found in this country, send addr tal 
card, and also the address of ten . nanione wh ho buy Raed sceda, 
and we will send — wzatisa packet of the new fons Wilde 
Sunflower. tter, none cheaper. 


r Seeds, non: 
innistallen GREEN HOUSES $,Springfield,O 


50D Beautiful Chromo Cards with name, 10c. Send 3 
names and thirty cents, and we will send « fourth 
ROYAL CARD Co., Northford, | Conn. 


WELLS’ “ROUGH ON CORNS.” Id cts, Ack for it 
Complete, permanent cure, Corns, warts, bunions, 











pack free, 











HANSEL RASPBERRY — 


A-marvel of eariiness, and unsun 
peel in other respects. Ma 


7sf GOOSE Currants 

A superior stock of Planta of all the 

ne Meal ever both new and old. 

ite are the 

best. An illustrated “4 Teatal rt ‘elt how to get and 
grow them, LOV. 


ver, N. J., ine 
troducer of Cut 


Seckersy and aietelnatee Strawberry. 
IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN YOU NEED 





300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of flowers, and a descriptive 
priced list of 2,000 varieties of Flower and VeGrraB.e 
seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., with much useful information 
upon their culture. 150 pages. Mailed to all enclosing 6 
cents to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN. GARDEN, 
A beautifully illustrated Catalogue, devoted exclusively te 
_ Garden. Valuable Seed, Plant, or Book Pre- 
miums given to each Subscriber. $1.00 per year. 
Sample copy and Premium List free; with colored plate, 
10 cents. 
B. K. BLASS & SONS, $4 Barclay Street, Nw York. 


CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET! 


For 25c. or Nine Sc. U. 8. Postage Stamps. I will send 
for trial, 10 papers Choicest Seeds, growt’ of 1882, 50 to 
300 seeds in each paper, and my Wew Jilustrat-d Seed Cata- 
Ingue. Double Rose Aster (18 colirs, mized); Verbena (from 
100 kinds); Australian Daisies ; Phlox (16 colors); Petunia (12 
varieties); Double Portulaca (3 colors); Perennial Larkspur; 
Double Zinnia (8 colors); Double White Centered Asters (6 
colors); Ice-Plant. he Ww.G OODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


‘PLENDID! "50 Latest Style Chremo Cards, name, in case, 
yes Premium with 3 packs. E.H. Pardee,New Haven,Ct. 
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}OMPANION 























VOLUME LVI. 


i 


: a: REFERENCE to the contributors announced below will show that nearly 


DO0000 Ode. 





all of the most distinguished and popular authors of this country, and many 

of those of Great Britain, have been engaged as contributors to the Com- 

PANION for the year 1883, The. Announcement will be found in many 
respects, we think, an extraordinary one, but it includes only a part of the features 
of the volume for the coming year. 


illustrated Serial Stories. 


A Serial Story of Boy LifeinAmerica,by . . . J.T. Trowbridge. 
A Serial Story of Boy Lifein Great Britain, by . . William Black. 
A Serial Story of New England Life, by . . Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
A Serial Story forGirls,by . . . . #=%Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
A Serial Story ofSouthern Life,by . . . .-. Marie B. Wiiliams. 
Stories of Old-Time Poor-Houses, by - J.D. Chaplin. 


Tales of the Old Dutch Farmers of New York, by Eugene M. Prince. 


Iliustrated Travel and Adventure. 


A Serial Story of Adventure,by. . . . - «© C.A, Stephens. 
Life in an Irish Fishing Village, by - .« « « «+ «  « Julian Hawthorne. 
Tales ofOld ShipsandSailors,by . . . »« «+ . + «+ Gapt. F. Luce. 
Old Times on the Missouri, by . oP st ae . AMissourian. 
After the Mindanao Pirates in a Dutch Gun. Boat, by - 6 "Lieut. P. F. Grinnell. 
The Fiftieth Tiger. A narrative of Adventure ‘by the eH ‘Correspondent of the London Tcle- 
Phil Robinson. 


graph. 
Railway Heroes. Thrilling ie of railroad men. peas others will be “The Fireman’s Story ;” 
Life or Theirs;” “Skip Dustin, the Water Boy,” and “Express Meee ace Pa by 


r A. Moore. 
Special Articles. 


Important articles will be given by two of the most distingnished Neurologists 
in the world, describing Nervous Diseases—showing the ordinary causes of these 
forms of human suffering—and giving gencral suggestions as to their treatment. 
The articles will not be merely technical treatises, but will be enlivened by curious 
and. illustrative anecdotes. 

Common Nervous Ailments. A Scrics of Papers, by Dr. Brown-Sequard. 


The Short History of a Nervous Man. _ The Proper Use of the Mind, Hallucina- 
tions and Delusions, The Cause of Slecp and Sleeplessness, Somnambulism, ete., by 
Dr. William A, Hammond. 


Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 


Yankee Drolleries at Old-Time Fairs and Shows, by P a James Parton. 
Stories of Old-Time Quack Doctors and thcir Remedies, te + » Edgar Knowles. 
On the Stump. Humorous Anecdotes of Electioncering, Stump Speaking, etc., ee 


8. 8. Cox. 
Victor Hugo at Bonte. A chatty description of the home life of the at cc — his Private 
Secretary, . 4 . ° ert pest et de. 
Brilliant Articles. Reminiepences of Dean Stanley and Picturesque Associations of Westminster 
Abbey, by - Canon F. W. Farrar. 
The Royal Family of Denmari Articles of “Personal Anecdote by the Bing Minister at 
Washington, by . . - _» Hon, Carl Bille. 


Grete bo ay peg Leaders. A ovides of articles containiriy ‘personal reminiscences ‘of Gen. 
EH. Lee, “‘ Stonewall Jackson,” John C. Calhoun, ete., ete, by 
Hon, ‘Alexander EH. Stephens. 





The Editorials of the Companion will give clear and impartial views of cur- 
rent events at home and abroad. 

The Children’s Page sustains its reputation for charming pictures, poems 
and stories adapted to the little ones. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies free. 


Address, YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement. 4! Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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SCROLL-SAWYER. 


This beautiful three- 

shelf Bracket Design, sizo 

‘ and a large num- 

ber of miniature @esigns 

fur scroll-sawing will be 

isent post-paid, on receipt 

fer of 15 ets. Orsend 6 cents 

fer \; for LUustrated Catalogue of 

eae] Scroll-Saws, Fancy Woods, 

hea Dicchanics’ Tools, Fancy 

~ 4 Hinges, Clock Move- 

a nicnts, Revolvers, etc. A 

complete stock, and great 

inducements offered. 
Address 


A. H. POM:ROY, 
Hartford, Conn, 


4aState where you saw 
this s advertisement. 


Send « one, s, two, three, or five 
dollars for a retail box, by ex- 
Woe of the best Candies in the 

wart put up in handsone 

oe All strictly pure. 
able for Pee Try it on 
Address: C. F. GU NTHER, Confectioner, 
78 Madison St., Chicago. 


BOYS & ATRIA ¢ 


oe 
c mo C Foal ge 7 gee for @4. 

on Extra Board, Swiss Beenes, Ocean Views, Bird Mot- 

z senpe Series, name thereon, in 

), Getour Albu of choicest Samples 

Send Se, wr Bitver Prted t 

he Y ed e 


Suite 





1 comnuissions } 


1 
ING 00., ‘Northford, Conn. 


) 
E MOV! 
par’ 
} mo bag en ay td to the skin,by 
1:*Uphanv’s Depilatery Powder,°? 
a ‘led ate fe > (stamps taken For the 
2 cents.) Seated war Free. 


S. ©. UPHAM F. O. Box . , Pa. 








FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 








Pi LES. =~ veto very aztts toe complicated 

ror haps ely cures all kinds 
of Piles even when phyniciasis and medicines 
have Liled. 


RH EUMATI 
DERFUL CURE, as 


For this it 


wa Acts ot the game t FES. Wy SOLD ty sty DRUGGI 
of LT oe oo 
“-KIDNEY-WORT | 


5B Fine White Gold-Edge Oards,nameon 10c. Sample 
’ 25c.° An Elegant Valentine o. New Year 
Card x F.M.SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


‘HAIR BALSAM 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, ETC.: 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ wetng: €an be carried in the pocket, 
Always ready for use, A Inxury to ‘persons:who care to 
preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
80 Broadway, New York, 
Send for theingetie Our goods are sold by first-class dealers. 





The regulating action of 
this delicious Tonic upon 
thedigestive apparatus and 
its rapid absorption intothe 
blood give it a wonderful 
curative power. It stimu- 
lates every organ to health- 
ful activity, expels all hu- 
morsand invigorates every 
fibre without intoxicating. 
There is positive ly no med- 
icine 80 efficient in curing 
dyspepsia, headache, rheu- 
matism, and disorde saris- 
ing from diminished vital- 
ity. If you are suficring 
: from bad cough, overwork, 
@ The best cleancst, and most oranydisease,Parker’s Gin- 

economical hair-dressing. gerTonic will give you new 

Never fails to restore youth- life and is the best health & 

ful color and beauty to gray strength restorer you can § 

or faded hair, use. Hiscox & Co.,N Y 

50c. & $1, at dealers in medicines. Large saving buying $1 size 


PARKER'S 





KEY 
werkt WIND me WEAR OUT. 
Mail,25 cts.Circulars 


SOLD Resa CO , 33 Deyft..N.¥ 


BARNES’ 

Patent Foot and Sicum Power 
Machinery. Complete Outfits for 
Actual Work-shop Business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Tachines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Catalogue 
and Price List Free, 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 

lvockford, Ill, 
. No, 2006 Main Street. 
RINTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to Liank cards 
$150. Circu- for 10 cents. 


poy JOSEPH WATSOH, 


Book of type, ¢ 
&e., 10 er-ta, 19 Murray St, N.Y 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bi @ positive bees for the above disease ; Y 
gposeends of cases of the worst kind and ot k Loe 
have been cured. Andged, id, 90 atron is my fait 

















cacy, that I will send TW LES FREE, to- 
an with 6 VALUABLE TREATISE = pe disease, te 
sg 7 BO ress and P. O. ad 
OCUM, 181 Pearl St. Now York 
New Chromo Cards with name 
10c.. Blank Cards to Printers 
P4 per M and upward. Agents wanted. 
Send for Catalogue & 1 doz. samples, Ge. 
Game of Anthors, 20c.  (xintron Broturrs & Co, 
Publishers of Clitomo Cards, Clintonville, Conn. bes: 
Pretty ‘Chromo Ca 
_Mamo in our new type, 
10c. Six durabloTeca Spoons in tet Ba care, 80c.,0r10 packs of 
cordsand ten 8 for G1, Money refunded ifnot satisfactory. 
Agent's bea Semple Album, Ise, 
Address Clinton &Co., North Haven, Gonn- 
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PH 
STEEL 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


The Favorite Numbers; 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD, 











ADJUSTABLE 
Roller Skate , 











i 


: i eermnenetg 5 oo 
SANTA CLAUS! 





Iicliday Books, 50c. to to $1.00 Fringed. Fringed Cards, 20c. to $1 = 


Juvenile Books, 5c. to .50 Ohromos per OZ. csceseess 
Gilt Bibles.......40e. to $1.25 Chronos, with frames... 
Teach’s Bibles...1.30 to $5.00 Silk Book-Marks 5c, to $1, 
Christmas Cards 1c. to $1.00 Wall Mottoes... 


42 
00 


Above prices includo postage. Immense Stock. “Discount 
fromm 20 to 40 per cent. fur early orders. 10 page Lilns- 
trated Catalogue free. Any book in the market furnished 


at less than retail price, postpaid. 
j _DAVID C. COOK, 46 / Adams Street, Chicago. 
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~\ Superb Chromos, Rich and Rare Designs, ‘with namo 
() 


_on, I 10% cents, 
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Man lon tn use. 


Sind for Crevlare. EJ. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, ti tlich.£ 


VANN & CO., Fair Haven, Conn. 








NEW CARDS Pasictt pts ta 
on to ENAMEL! CHRO. hota ae 


alike, Just on 10 ets, CIEE oi BEVE 
EDGE, ass’ ~ ite 


bossed hand Rays -_ 
FLORAIS, name covered b; 
Sond 2c. for new Allsam ot emp fre Agents, Re- 
— Price Bay &e. 200 NEW DESIGNS Sadded this 
romptiy filled. BLANK. CARDS at 
pee OeTEy Ens BROS. & CO. Northfori, Corn. 
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STINGING eae fe: im andl Com- 
plaints, cured by “ Buchupaiba. ” $1. 





BOOKS ON BUILDING, Painting, Decorating, 


etc, For my cighty-page Illustrated Catalogue, address, 
enclosing three 3-cent stamps, 


WM. T, COMSTOCK. 6 Astor Place, New York. 








ERERLP REE! CREE). toorie te 


refuture 





addrees for ar and 24 nem 


W. SIZER, 7 Warren Street, N.Y, 





FITS! 


or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Becauso others have 
failed te no reason for not. now receiving a cure, Sendat 





















once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give B: and Post Office. It costs you 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, "W83 Pearl St., New - ork. 
Readings and Recitations! 
Ald m, NOW READY. 
t= This number fs uniform 
1a with the Rerice, é and_cor- 
lamations. ani Readin combining Senti- 
ment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fan. Price, 
who speaks pieces. every — of a Lycenm who 
wants Semet o recite should set tho 


noth‘og for a a wial ond I wi I will cur 
CHOICE SELECTIONS 
OLLEUIIUN 
. tains another cxprep splendid Dee- 
30cts., mailed free. Bold by by Rooksellers.. Every boy 
hing New 
whole set. Club rates and and fall fist ofeom 





P. GARRETT & CO,, 708 Chestnut St., Phil: saelpbie, Pa. 
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HE UNIVERSAL TYPE WRITE 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Writer placed wets the reach of all. 
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DON'T FORORT Wag eS Kent 

Dacks®2- MT Cason eeelocitecttenee, tmnpaten Bee 1c 
doczeglinanality, is rh aim. Name in new stylet 

ail styles, el Edge Imported Hollday 

irthday Cards, on EF PERO illustrated Premium 

RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER, heads 10 40 15 inches in dl List, 260, Outiit 1 ” Cone Northford Conn. 














ameter, excellent food fer poul: le. HI 
Wa Elegant Chromos, name on, in fancy case, 10c. 3 packs 
iciabet ce reg gr 4 cabs and 60 & Handsome Present, 30c. VANN & CO.,Fair Haven, Ct. 
AG. to 6 I 
a PUMPKIN, have, bees’ peceh tetwink AQ“ New Chromo Cards (1883 series) Gold and Silver. 
Jo 2Be, uy ike ike cEceaina 7 Assorted, nameon,10c. Nassau Card Co.. Nassau, N.Y. 
c a snake, Pkg. 
Free 5h, ook! lant, 8 ft. high, of boy a Chromo Cards you ever saw, with 
it? rea Trait "Phe. be. Hone} —| 4.() namect 0. Card Co,, Yellow Springs, 0. 
r al), Bean Golden es 
Wax), Sweet Corn (7riumph), Carrot (1 ong rg, Orange), ES yan. | wale eadimad Kanne, Fier- 
“elon Caress Cluster), Lettuee OL mt vanes Ele nt Albur ‘t 
( 1 ron (Mt, Sampl with with ce List, Be Good 


pt in turns. ¥. he YW. A ‘Austin, my New Havens Ct 
50 ‘cou Latest Designs, no two alike, 10c, 13 packs 

$1. Elegant premiums given. Illustrated list with each 
jin, Fragrant Candy- order, Album of Samples, 25c. E. D. Gilbert, Higganum, Ct. 


tuft, "Rerdiiiahem, =f id, and Double Zinn 
A SPLENDID OFFER R! MAKE YOU AS OWN: REGS 
Tur! Ky tamped in colors on gy 
Pe combatant 


A ae ve Bory a — collection ee pis. 

price ). New, choice seed: — iL crow, 

and the Practical Farm Journal, a : ub: Frost & Co., p aoleads nts » alee +o tua = ait paper 
lication, for one year, all for $1; cheb & of ttc $e. Se 
























is the largest and choicest collection of rceds ever AlN 
in this try fo! ew Chromo Cards for 1883. Name on, 10c., or 
1 P Orders filled PE aecn ee 50 40 Gold and Silver, 10c. J.B. Husted, Nassau, N. Y, 
Retion’ or P. 0. Order on ohare) > Y¥. Be sure and 
mention this pa i “pings Na agi - 50 Large Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c., new style cards, name 
eMr, Finch is perfectly relfahi a drags Beatin wil ron, 40e, OA. 8 MINS, How Haven, Coup, bid 
ly aod fnirty dealt, im wl ee orders willbe Scrap Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. ; 
5 Valentine Cards, 10e. ; 1st Easter Morn, 10c.; 6 
Birthday Cards, 10c. ; 12 Perforated Mottoes, 10c. ; 





: 5 Chromos 6 x 8, 10c.; 3 Oil Chromos 9 x 12, 10c.; 
50 Siw and Very Choice Chromo Cards, n name on, 10c. | 3 Engravings 9 x 12, 10c.: all for 65c. _Post-paid. 
J Sample Book, 2c, Crown Printine Co. Northford,Ct. | J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, , Md. 


CAROLINE LEE HENTZ’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


12 VOLUMES, AT $1.75 EACH: OR B2LOO A Sut, 


7. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa., have just published an entire new 
and uniform edition of Mrs, Caroline Lee Hentz’s celebrated works, complete in twelve volumes, in 
duodecimo form, and bound. in morocco cloth, with a full gilt back, price 1.75 each, or $21.00 fora 
Sull and complete set. The following are the names of the volumes : 

LINDA; or, The Young Pilot of the Belle Creole. 

ROBERT GRAHAM. Sequel to “Linda; The Young Pilot of the Belle Creole.” 
THE PLANTER’S NORTHERN BRIDE; or, Scenes in Mrs. Heniz’s Childhood. 
EOLINE; or, Magnolia Vale; or, The Heiress of Glenmore. 

MARCUS WARLAND; or, The Long Moss Spring. 

RENA; or, THE SNOW-BIRD. 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, The Joys and. Sorrows of American Life. 
ERNEST LINWOOD; .or, The. Inner Life of the Author. 

HELEN AND ARTHUR; .or, Miss Thusa’s Spinning Wheel. 

LOVE AFTER MARRIAGE, and Other Stories of the Heart. 

THE BANISHED SON, and Other Stories of the Heart, 

THE LOST DAUGHTER, and Other Stories of the Heart. 

BGP" Above Books are for sale by all first-class Booksellers everywhere, 

BEF” Copies. of any one, or more, or a complete set of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hents's popular and 
charming works, will be sent, post-paid, or free of freight, to any ome, om remitting their price to 

‘T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, PvBiisueErs, 
"306 Chestnut Street, neane se, Pa. 
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‘The Orguinette. 
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atio Musical Cabinets, 
Pipe 9rgans, Reed Organs, and Pianos, 
PRICES $8 TO $30. 
Large Instruments, 860 to $2,500. 


The most wonderful music-producing instruments in 
the world. Play everything. Anyone can play them. 
No musical knowledge required. Send for circular to 


° MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO. 


831 Broadway, between 12th and 13th Streets, 
New York. 
4a>- Beware of imitations, and buy none but those 
bearing our name. 


50 NEW and Elegant Hand, Bouquet, Pond-Lily, Horse- 











shoe, Lily of the Valley, etc. Cards, name on, 1Uc, sam- 
ple Book Free with $lorder, Star Vard Co., Clintonville,Ct. 


AND MYSTERY. 
Endless amusement for only 30 
TS. Our New “Budget con- 
tains 5 Beantiful Face Pictures; 100 Choice Selections 
in Prose and Verse for Autograph Albums; 10 pieces of 
Popular Music; 1 pack ‘sHold to Light" Cards; 1 pack 
Humorous Cards; 1 patk Comic Escort and Acquaint- 
ance Cards; 1 pack Flirtation Cards; Language of Jew- 
els and Flowers ; Star Puzzle; 2'‘Transformation Puzzles 
(change color right before vour eyes); 10 Interesting 
Games; 12 New Tricks in Magic: 23 New and Pretty 
Fancy Work Patterns; 1 pack Heller's Wonderful De- 
lusion Cards; 1 set Chromo Cards; The Great $5.00 
Prize Puzzle; 1 Mystic Oracle; 1 Pleasing Picture of 
“ Puss in Boots;" 1 Chinese Puzzle; 1 Thirteen Puz- 
zle; 1 Egyptian Cross Puzzle; 1 Gameof Fortune Tell- 
ing Ali postpaid, 30c.; two hes 50c. Stamps 
taken. Address plainly, HOME MANE’G CO., 
P. O. Box 1916. Boston, Mass. 


In Elegant Script Type 
on 50 ihe most Reaulial 
designs of chromo cards ever pub- 
lished,10c. 14 packs, $l. 25 large size 
German embossed cards, 10c. 20 pearl bevel 
gilt edge cards withlapped corners, 10c, Agents’ 
large sample album, containing all the latest styles 
of imported and satin fringe cards with {Ilustrated pre- 
mium list and private tefms to agents, 25c. The greatest in- 
ducements ever before offered to agents! The most useful pre- 
miums! Allorders filled as soon as received and satisfaction 
warranted. Blank cards at wholesale, Good work a specialty. 
Gordon Printing Co., Northford, Gonn, 





















sé OUGH ON RATS.” Clears ont rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bedbugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 5c. 





YOUR NAME on 50 Large Handsome Chromo Cards, 

1%. They are entirely new, made ex- 
pressly for our 1883 trade. 13 packs for $1.00. Agents Book 
of Samples, 25c. Franklin Printing Co. New Haven, Ct. 





A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 
[From the Boston Globe,] 





The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveallothcer human bein¢s 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Fricnd of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the octeome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the largo correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Hor 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by thebest physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves riuch 
pain, It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the utcrus, Leucorrhea, frregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates overy portion of the system, and gives 
new lifeand vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relicves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating; Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. I¢ willatall times, aud 
underall circumstances, act in harmony with tho laty 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for tho jcuro of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity cf tho liver. Her Blood 
Puriier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to dogood to others, 


Philadetnhin. Pa. @) Mra. A, M.D, 
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WASHER 


We will guarantee the “* LOVELL?? WASHER todo better 

work and do it easier and in less time than any cther machine 

in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t w2ch the 
clothes clean. without rubbing, refund 


» we the money. 





dies have great success selling this Washer. Ivctail price 


$5. Sample to those an 
brated KLYSTONE WRINGERS 


your 


only 
cy $2. Also theCele- 
at manufacturers’ 


lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
particulars, 


address on a postal card for further 


rit WASHER ff Es ; 
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-R. H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 








14th Street, 6th Avenue, & 13th Street, New York City. 





The above cut gives a partial view of our department of Ladies’, 


Misses’, and Children’s Shoes and Slippers. 


This: branch of our business, which was s‘arted only a few years 
ago as an experiment, is now one of the principal features of our 
establishment. Its success was assured from the. start, and the 
rapidly increasing business has compelled us each year to enlarge 
and increase its facilities until now it is the largest store of the kind 
in the. United States. In addition to the stock shown, we keep a 
large reserve of all) styles, shapes, and sizes, so that it is almost 
impossible for a customer to ask for anything in the shape of a lady’s 
shoe that we.cannot immediately furnish. 


We keep only.first quality. goods, purchase directly from the 
. manufacturers, and sell at the lowest.margin of profit, and if our shoes 
do not prove as ‘represented; the-money will be cheerfully refunded. 


C. B, Wessrsr, ° 
te~ } Firm. R. H.. MACY & CO. 
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TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS: HUNTING EMBLEMS. 





PETERSON’S: MAGAZINE—MARKCH, 1883. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MARCH. COLLARETS.! 












































OUT-OF-DOOR DRESS: FRONT AND BAOK. 
. 





















































IN-DOOR DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 
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MEWEST STYLES FOR HOUSE-DRESSES. 
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COBWEB: WITH WILD ROSES POMEGRANATE PATTERN (CONVENTIONAL). 





























TELL ME A STORY. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 








Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. Music by A. H. BEHREND. 
N 






































i: Tell.me»a__ sto + ry, just ~-one,moth-er dear, Can-dles are com - __ ing, 
2. Ah! there is Ma - ry just comewith a light, Nowthere’s no time fora 





There is my -hand toshold, Bend’down your head, 
Please make the boys, _, mother, Mind how they tread, Their 





np. <= 













Don’t speak too loud, mother, Dol-ly’s in bed. No! not the sto- ry of 
boots are so _heav-y, and Dol-ly’s in_ bed. Good-night, dear moth - er! 





TELL ME A STORY. 








' They were so stu-pid to tum-ble down hill. I’m 
When he comes home, not to cough or to sneeze. 


- 2 Ball 
































if 





Dol-ly’s Gs} - Give me your hand, 1 -ly creep, 


We must not wake her, 





























NEW STYLES FOR HATS AND BONNETS. 

















